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THE first steps in practical phonetics must be taken from 
the standpoint of the student’s own sounds. Books on 
English phonetics are not useful, they are definitely harmful 
to a Scottish beginner ; the spelling conceals existing differ- 
ences of pronunciation, and the statements of the English 
writer misunderstood, disgust and confuse. When the Scot- 
tish student has studied his own sounds, and compared and 
contrasted them with the English pronunciation, he knows 
that great differences exist, and can study English phonetics 
with profit from the English standpoint. This book aims 
at supplying a link between Scottish students and the 
standard phonetic literature. It is with great regret that I 
am forced by the exigencies of the case to invent to some 
extent my own symbols. When Mr. Daniel Jones’ Pronun- 
ciation of English appeared, with its numerous symbols, I 
hoped to be able to adopt them. But it is impossible, for 
example, to use el, il, wi for the Scottish sounds in day, gueen, 
food; e, i, u for the English sounds in red, 47f, good ; since 
in Scottish the tense sounds are often heard short or half- 
long, making it imperatively necessary to have separate 
symbols for the tense and slack vowels, to which marks of 
length or shortness may be added. 

Several of the Scottish extracts are identical with those 
given in English in Professor Wyld’s Teaching of Reading ; 
this has been done with his consent, to facilitate comparison 
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of the two dialects. Here again the symbols have been a 
difficulty. Dealing with Scottish and English, four distinct 
sounds occur, 0, 0, 9, 2, for each of which a symbol is 
necessary. In English, where ou takes the place of 0, it is 
natural to use the symbol o for the sound in of Again 
a is needed for the Scottish advanced back sound of man, 
etc., and cannot be used as in English for the sound 
in Juz. I have found, however, that once students have 
thoroughly grasped their own sounds and the principles of 
sound notation, they are able to pass without great difficulty 
to slightly differing symbols.* 

The blank pages are inserted to allow the student to add 
diagrams from personal observation, and to comment on his 
individual pronunciation. 

I wish to thank Miss Falconer, Miss Sprunt, Mr. Allison, 
Mr. Renwick, and Mr. Grant of Aberdeen, for preparing, or 
helping me to prepare the Scottish texts; my students also 
for aid in various ways always willingly given. 

The method of sound-classification adopted is that of 
Dr. Henry Sweet, to whose writings and teaching my great 
indebtedness must be obvious to every student of phonetics. 


IRENE F. WILLIAMS. 


September, 1909. 


“ Before beginning to work at a book with different notation, students 
should make a list of the new symbols and compare carefully with the 


old; after reading a few extracts with constant reference to the list, any 
difficulty ceases. 
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AIM AND USE OF PHONETICS. 


§ 1. Phonetics is the theory and practice of speech-sounds. 
The theory can never be understood without practically 
testing each point as it arises, while on the other hand it is 
useless to practise sounds unless we know what we are 
doing. 

Every speaker is master of a certain number of sounds, 
but his control of them is mechanical. He can repeat the 
sounds in familiar positions, but if asked to isolate them or 
to alter the position he finds himself in a difficulty. Thus 
‘wh’ in ‘why’ is easy, but turn the word round and how 
many speakers will pronounce a final ‘wh’ correctly? ‘ng’ 
in ‘king’ offers no difficulty, but if we write the word back- 
wards and try to pronounce an initial ‘ng,’ * we shall find 
it hard to do so. Vowels, isolated from their normal 
surroundings, are rarely if ever pronounced correctly by 
beginners. 

Phonetics begins by substituting intelligent for mechanical 
control in the case of native sounds, and when this is 
accomplished, proceeds to the acquisition of unfamiliar 
sounds. 

§ 2. Before attempting to reproduce a sound we must hear 
it correctly. As a rule beginners cannot detect with any 


* Note that ‘ng’ represents one sound only. 
A 
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accuracy the minuter differences of speech-sounds. It is, 
however, extremely important to be able to do so. From 
the outset the student should practise listening attentively. 
To be a good listener is a long step in the direction of 
becoming a good phonetician. 

§ 3. Whether or no phonetics should be taught to children 
need not be discussed here. That the subject, if properly 
taught, both interests and amuses them cannot, I think, be 
denied. Of course, only the simpler sounds should be 
attempted, and simple language used. 

For teachers, phonetics is essential. To their lot falls the 
task of correcting the pronunciation of the children under 
their caré; and they must be practically conversant with 
the processes involved in such pronunciation, both the 
one they wish discarded, and the one they recommend. 

§4. Unfortunately much ignorance obtains about even 
the simplest processes of speech. Where children or grown- 
up people fail to pronounce a certain sound it is usual to 
describe them as ‘defective’ speakers, and to accept resignedly 
their incapacity to pronounce the sound in question. 

Now it is only in very rare cases that there is inability to 
pronounce a sound. Such inability can only exist where 
there is actual mal-formation or deformity. In ‘the large 
majority of cases the apparent defect is due to bad habit, 
not checked in early youth. Speech habits are particularly 
tyrannous, and a.person who has been pronouncing wrongly 
for years really feels that it is impossible to change. 

Improvement is easier and much more effectual in the 
case of children. It is the duty of every good teacher, 
therefore, to watch for such cases, one or more of which are 
found in every large class, to find out exactly what is wrong, 
and to show the child how he may improve. 

In some cases, however, bad speech is due to physical 
defect ; adenoids and a tied tongue being probably the 
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commonest. Here a teacher cannot alter the faulty speech, 
but may yet help very materially by urging that the slight 
surgical operations necessary be performed before the 
speech habits become fixed. 

§5. Phonetics is also useful to the teachers them- 
selves. They are faced with the difficulty of how to make 
themselves heard by large classes, and often against con- 
tending noise through many hours of each day. Many 
teachers resort to shouting, and by doing so permanently 
injure the quality of their voices and lower the standard of 
discipline. A class where the teacher shouts is always 
noisy, the children call out their answers at the top of their 
voices, and move noisily in their desks. Noise is infectious, 
a fact that young teachers should take to heart. 

Nevertheless a teacher must be clearly audible, and how 
to achieve this is the problem.* Phonetics helps very 
materially here. Just as in playing the piano, good execu- 
tion is attained only when each finger has been strengthened 
by individual exercise, so constant practice of separate 
sounds helps to a more expert use of the organs of speech. 
Especially it makes for clearer speech and diminishes the 
effort of speaking. 

§6. But phonetics is useful for English-speaking people 
from quite another point of view. Much ignorance and many 
false ideas prevail on the subject of pronunciation. These 
arise largely from the fact that our spelling, instead of reveal- 
ing the actual pronunciation, acts as an effectual disguise. 
To begin with, the same standard spelling is used by all, no 
matter how pronunciations may vary. And again, apart 
from varying pronunciations, English spelling is exceedingly 


* A few good lessons on voice-production would be useful to those who 
can obtain them. For some hints on this point compare Wyld, 7he 
Teaching of Reading, Chap. VI., and Hulbert, Voice Training in 
Speech and Song. 
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inconsistent in itself, and violates continually the principle 
of all good spelling: one sound, one symbol. A prevalent 
idea, now happily becoming old-fashioned, was that the 
written language was the real language, while spoken lan- 
guage was a more or less unsuccessful attempt to follow the 
written. This gave to written words an importance much 
beyond their due, and the inconsistencies obviously existing 
in spelling led to false ideas about language in general. 
The real living language is the spoken language, and true 
ideas about it can be gained only by studying actual speech. 
Since this inconsistency in spelling has had so much 
influence upon men’s thoughts about language, it will be 
useful to glance back very briefly and see how it arose. 

§7. Before the Conquest—roughly till about 1100 A.D.— 
English was written phonetically. There was no standard 
spelling ; each scribe represented as faithfully as he could 
the sounds he actually pronounced. Hence a manuscript 
written by a Kentish scribe varies from one written by a 
West Saxon, and still more from one written in the North. 

In the middle period (1100-1500) English was still in 
intention phonetic, but the French had brought with them a 
mode of spelling different from the English one, and the 
two continued side by side. This necessarily made for 
inconsistency, since so many sounds could now be repre- 
sented in two ways. Still, throughout this period, the 
spelling of any manuscript is a guide to the dialect of 
the writer. 

When printing was introduced it became necessary to 
adopt some one form of spelling. Caxton, although himself 
a Kentishman, realised the importance of the London 
dialect, and that it was to some extent a mean between the 
other dialects. He used its spelling in his press, and it 
rapidly became adopted for all printed books. 

Between 1500 and 1600 this spelling was altered in 
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various ways, but since 1600 it has changed only in a few 
unimportant details. 

Meanwhile the spoken language has undergone many 
important changes, and left the spelling far behind. Looked 
at in this historical light, we see the absurdity of attempting 
‘to speak as we spell,’ since to do this consistently we must 
go back to the speech of our forefathers; the necessity, 
also, of examining the sounds themselves, leaving spelling for 
the time on one side, if we are to discover how we actually 
pronounce. For such examination a knowledge of phonetics 
is essential. 


JUL. 


THE TERM: “SCOTTISH. 


$8. The term Scottish is somewhat vaguely used by 
Englishmen or foreigners to describe the new sounds which 
meet them North of the Border. As a matter-of-fact there 
are different kinds and different degrees of Scottish. First 
of all comes the great distinction between Gaelic and 
Scottish, two languages exceedingly remote in origin and 
structure. Then the fact that Scottish itself is not one 
dialect, but embraces several distinct types, with different 
sounds, different intonation and so forth. Lastly, there is 
the Polite Scottish dialect, which is the literary language of 
England adapted to the Scottish speech basis, or to put it 
in more popular terms, English spoken with a Scotch 
accent. 

§9. Originally the Scot found his home in Ireland, and it 
was from thence he came, in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
to settle on the West coast of Alban, above the Clyde.* 
At this time the Scot was opposed to the Pict, who inhabited 
the east part of the country above the Forth. In the ninth 
century a king of Scots became king of the Picts also, and the 
term Scot was generally applied to all the people dwelling 
above the Firths. South of the Forth the country was 


*For this and following §§ compare Murray, ‘The Dialect of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland,’ Zvansactions, Philological Society, 1873. 
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inhabited by Angles, who had defeated the Britons and 
settled there soon after their first inroads into Britain. 

The Scottish of this period was Gaelic, and it was opposed 
to ‘Inglis,’ the Angle dialect spoken south of the Forth, and 
extending to the Humber. 

Ultimately the Lowland Angles came under the political 
supremacy of the Scottish king, and this marked a turning- 
point in the history of the monarchy. From now on the 
king of Scots became more and more closely allied to his 
powerful Angle subjects, whose language he adopted, and 
increasingly out of sympathy with the Scottish or Gaelic 
element. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Inglis 
spread further north along the East coast. 

§ 10. The Wars of Independence led to the rise of a 
definite national feeling in Scotland, and a national hatred 
of the Southern. The lowlanders felt themselves Scottish 
as distinct from the English foe, and the term Scotland took 
the political and geographical significance which it has 
to-day. Yet to the end of the fifteenth century, the lan- 
guage of Lowland Scotland remained identical with that of 
Northern England, and both were called ‘Inglis.’ ‘ Bar- 
bour at Aberdeen and Richard Rolle de Hampole near 
Doncaster, wrote for their several countrymen in the same 
identical dialect,’ Murray, p. 29, $12. Further ‘John of 
Fordun (about 1400) speaking of his fellow-countrymen, 
says:—‘‘For two languages are in use among them—the 
Scottish and the Teutonic; the people using the latter 
tongue occupy the sea-coast and lowland districts; the 
people of Scottish language inhabit the highlands and the 
isles beyond,”’ zézd@., p. 43, § 14. 

$11. Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Northern 
dialect began to develop on individual lines, and from that 
time on it appropriated more and more consistently the 
title of Scottish, while.the Gaelic tongue was called Ersch. 
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In England, till about the same period, the three dialects 
Northern, Midland and Southern stood on an equal footing, 
and were all three regarded as equally useful for literary 
purposes. Now the Midland dialect became the standard 
spoken dialect and the sole language of literature. Between 
this form of English and the Inglis of Scotland there were 
very real differences, and hence it became natural to speak 
of the Inglis of Scotland as Scottish. 

§12. Between the fifteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
Scotland developed, as a medium for a flourishing literature, a 
literary dialect much influenced by French. This dialect was 
used with remarkable uniformity by all writers of this period.* 
It was, and remained, however, a literary language, and the 
many foreign elements which characterise it left no perma- 
nent traces on the spoken dialects. 

§13. The influence of the Reformation drew Scotland 
into closer touch with England. ‘There was no Scottish 
Bible, and the use of the English version in Scot- 
land familiarised all classes with the standard English 
speech. The importance of this fact can hardly be 
overestimated. 

§14. The Union of the Crowns under James VI. gave its 
death-blow to Scottish as a literary language, but the spoken 
dialects continued as before. To-day they are dying out, 
thrust into the background by education, ease of transit, 
books, newspapers.and so forth, and their place is taken by 
the dialect which we have called Polite Scottish. The 
children come to the schools speaking broad Scots and 
gradually acquire the standard form.+ The original dialect 
is not usually entirely abandoned. It is kept for intimate 
home use or for moments of emotion or excitement. 


*Cp. Smith, Specimens of Middle Scots, p. xii. 


} For a similar observation cp. Mutschmann, 4 Phonolosy of the 
North-Eastern Dialect, Bonn Diss., 1909, §7. 
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§15. Polite Scottish is English adapted to the speaker’s 
natural speech tendencies. ‘These tendencies vary in 
different parts of Scotland, so that Polite Scottish is not 
itself entirely uniform. 

Throughout this book the term Scottish is used to denote 
that form of Polite Scottish heard from educated speakers 
in the South-West of Scotland. 


le 


OBSERVATION OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH. 


§16. Let us ask ourselves at the outset what is the mazerzal 
out of which speech-sounds are made? Utter quite naturally 
some simple sentence—‘ fingers were made before forks ’— 
and look all the while at your reflexion in a small glass. 
The lips move, sometimes meeting each other, sometimes 
the teeth. So much is easily seen. Now ask yourself: 
What is the material which these movements are manipulat- 
ing, what is it that escapes between the lips? It is the 
breath, of course, and if you hold your breath, though you 
make exactly the same lip movements, no speech will result. 

Breath, then, is the raw material out of which, by various 
and intricate movements, speech is made. 

$17. Our next task is to discover what tools we have at 
our disposal for shaping the raw material. These tools are 
usually called the speech-organs. Pronounce aloud and 
distinctly the initial sounds* in dy and vain. With what 
organs is the breath manipulated to form these sounds?+ In 
6 both lips are at work, in v the lower lip is placed against 
the upper teeth. The organs thus discovered are—Lips, 
upper and lower, and the Upper Teeth. 


* Not the name of the initial letter, which itself consists of two sounds. 


+My questions presuppose that the reader has a glass, and refers to 
it before attempting an answer. ! 
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§ 18. Now pronounce /#ey, and afterwards isolate the con- 
sonant 7#.* The movement can be easily seen and felt. 
The tongue is pushed forwards, and either touches the upper 
teeth or is placed between the teeth. Add the Tongue and 
the Lower Teeth to our list of tools. 

§ 19. The tongue is so important in speech, and is used in 
so many different ways, that we must distinguish between 
different parts of it. In ¢hey we see that the foremost part, 
the tip or point, comes forward to the teeth, but in caw this 
is not the case, and yet we are conscious that the tongue 
moves. Isolate the initial sound in caw. If we look well 
into the mouth we see that the back part of the tongue rises. 
Now pronounce y, as in ye, and then, one after the other, 
caw, ye, they. For the initial sound of caw the back part of 
the tongue moves, for ¢# in ¢hey the point moves, but for y 
in ye it is the middle part which is active. For the present 
it is sufficient to distinguish these three parts of the tongue 
—Back, Middle; and Point. 

§ 20. Now just as the part of the tongue which articulates 
varies, so also the opposing organ, or organ against which a 
sound is made, is not always the same. Pronounce again the 
three initial sounds of caw, ye and ¢hey respectively, and 
consider in each case the nature of the opposing organ. In 
the first the back of the tongue presses on the soft palate, 
in the second the middle is near the hard palate, and in 
the third the point is on the teeth. Add to the organs of 
speech the Soft and Hard Palates. { 

§ 21. Between the hard palate and the teeth there is another 
organ which is very important in English speech. If we 
utter the words zen, den, Wed, read, Nell we find that in all 


* How many sounds are represented by the ¢# in ¢hey? 
+ Another name for Middle is Front. 


+ By running the finger backwards along the hard palate and so on to 
the soft palate the difference between the two may be distinctly felt. 
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the consonants the tongue is well forward in the mouth, but 
still not on the teeth. First make quite sure where the 
tongue is by repeating these words, and then put your finger 
in your mouth and feel the nature of the organ. It is an 
arch or ridge with a rough, honey-combed surface, just above 
and behind the upper teeth, called the Teeth-ridge. 

§ 22. Pronounce now'the word am, dwelling on the latter 
sound and ultimately pronouncing it alone and with 
emphasis. How does it differ from the sounds we have 
been discussing? Compare m and @; in both the lips are 
closed, but whereas in 4 the lips are quickly opened to allow 
the breath to pass out (put your hand to your lips and you 
will feel this), in m the lips continue closed How is it 
possible then for the sound to be uttered? The answer is 
easily discovered—the breath is passing through the nose. 
We must add the Nose then to our lists of tools. 

§23. We have now discovered the following organs: 
Lips ; Teeth ; Back, Middle and Point of Tongue; Soft and 
Hard Palates ; Teeth-ridge ; Nose. 


IV. 


THE ORGANS OF SPEECH. 


§24. The aim of the last, lesson was to discover, by 
observation and experiment, some of the organs of speech. 
We will now follow the air-stream systematically and see 
what changes it undergoes. 

Air is breathed in* and stored in the Lungs; as it passes 
out again it undergoes the various processes which turn it 
into speech. 

In ordinary breathing, the muscular action is independent of will, but 
in speaking, and especially in reading aloud, or speaking before an 
audience, we must exercise conscious control. Sufficient breath must be 
taken in the pauses caused naturally by the subject, to carry one over 
to the next similar pause. Breathing must never be allowed to inter- 
rupt the sense. 


§25. From the lungs the breath passes up the Windpipe, 
which widens at its upper end into the Larynx. The 
larynx or Adam’s apple can be distinctly felt and in some 
cases seen. It is of the first importance in speech. 

§26. Function of the Larynx. All breath must pass 
through the larynx in its way from the lungs to the mouth 
or nose. Inside the larynx are the Voice-Curtains, which 


* Certain nature sounds, as distinct from speech, are made on the 
intake of the breath. Thus, a breath sharply drawn in between lower 


lip and upper teeth expresses sudden, sharp pain, and so on, 
B 
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are made of thin, elastic membrane, and are capable of 
being drawn together, so that they close the exit from the 
windpipe ; or drawn back, so that this exit is free and open. 
Thus, when the curtains close, the windpipe has a thin 
elastic covering, formed of two curtains meeting in the 
middle, otherwise the top of the windpipe is uncovered. 

In ordinary breathing the curtains are far apart, and the 
breath escapes silently into the nose, but in speech the 
curtains are constantly moving backwards and forwards, 
and the breath can no longer escape silently. 

§27. Movements of Voice-Bands and their effect on 
Speech. 

(1) The case where the curtains are drawn together, and 
the windpipe has a thin, elastic covering. 

The breath coming up the windpipe finds its way impeded, 
and there ensues something which may be described as a 
struggle between the escaping breath and the muscles 
which keep the voice-bands drawn across the passage. 
The delicate membranes cannot keep the breath back 
altogether, except by a great effort of the controlling 
muscles. The breath: escapes in little puffs between the 
curtains, but after each such escape the muscles bring the 
curtains together again. 

This forcing of the breath between the drawn voice- 
curtains makes the curtains quiver and vibrate, and this 
vibration gives to the escaping air the quality known as 
Voice. ; 

(2) The case where the curtains are apart, and the exit 
from the windpipe has no covering. ‘The air coming from 
the lungs passes through the larynx unchecked (precisely as if 
the voice-curtains were non-existent), and therefore silently. 
This silent passage through the open curtains is what is 
known in phonetics as Breath. 

(3) There is a third case where the curtains are partially 
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drawn (cp. §29). Room is allowed for the breath to escape, 
but not silently. It rubs against the half-open curtains, and 
the rubbing or frictional sound can be clearly heard. This 
is called Whisper. 

§ 28. Formation of the Larynx. The larynx is a three- 
cornered box made of cartilage (gristle) and muscle. It is 
so contrived that, firstly, it protects the delicate voice- 
curtains, and secondly, it provides by movements of both 
muscle and cartilage for the stretching and relaxing of the 
curtains. The outer walls of the box are formed by two 
cartilages: the Thyroid and the Cricoid. 

The Thyroid consists of two wing-shaped cartilages, joined 
together in front but open at the back. The ridge where 
they join in front can be distinctly felt. This supplies the 
front and the two side walls of the box. 

By placing the two hands together at an angle so that the sides, just 
below the little fingers, touch, while the thumbs are fairly wide apart, 
some idea of the shape may be gained. The junction of the hands 


corresponds to the front wall of the larynx, the hands sloping from this 
angle are the two side walls. 


Fic, 1.—A=Front wall. B=Side wall. 


The Cricoid is often called the ring-cartilage, because it 
has some resemblance to a seal ring. It is placed under 
the thyroid in front, but at the back, where the thyroid 
opens, the part resembling a seal rises up and forms the 
back wall of the voice-box. 


This may be illustrated roughly by placing a broad elastic band 
round the two wrists, keeping the hands in the position already 
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suggested. This indicates the cricoid in front. A watch held between 
the bases of the thumbs will represent the back wall. Hold the watch 
in such a position that the glass faces towards the angle made by the 
fingers. 

§29. Arrangement of the Voice-Curtains in the Larynx. 
In front the voice-curtains are joined together and fixed at 
the angle where the thyroid cartilages meet. heir various 
movements are directed from the other end, or back wall of 
the box. Here we have to do with two. other cartilages 
which are of the first inportance owing to their extra- 
ordinary capacity for movement. These are the Aretenoid 
or Pyramid cartilages. 


~ 


cD 


eile 


A B 


Fic. 2. 


Their lower surfaces, a, B, rest on the seal part of the ring- 
cartilage. The rounded ends c, D turn inwards towards the 
angle of the thyroid, and to each of these a voice-curtain is 
attached. 

As the aretenoids move they draw the voice-bands after 
them. The following diagrams illustrate the chief positions 
found in speech.* 


FIG, 3A. Fic. 3B. Fic. 4. 
Voice-curtains closed and cpening Voice-curtains wide apart resulting 
resulting in Voice. in Breath. 


*See Jespersen, Lehrbuch d. Phonetik, from which the suggestion for 
these diagrams is taken. 
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Diagrams 5 and 6 represent two degrees of Whisper— 
‘strong’ and ‘weak’ (cp. Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, § 27). 


RGus. Fic. 6. 


In strong whisper the bands meet and allow no breath to 
pass through, but the air escapes between the aretenoids. 
This is the most usual case. 

In weak whisper the bands and the aretenoids together 
form a narrow passage for the air.. 

§ 30. Above the larynx, and at the back of the mouth 
and nose, is the Pharynx or throat. The back wall of this 
cavity may be distinctly seen, if the student says ‘ah’ and 
holds the mouth wide open. 

$31. The breath must pass through larynx and pharynx, 
but afterwards there is a choice of passages: it may finally 
escape through the Mouth or through the Nose. The 
organ which regulates this escape is the movable Soft 
Palate, which can be lifted upwards and backwards or 
lowered, so that it comes down over the back of the 
tongue. The Uvula is attached to the soft palate, and 
moves with it. 

The movement of the soft palate and uvula can be clearly 
seen, and should be carefully observed. Say the final 
consonant in vang,* opening the mouth widely, and notice 
that the soft palate seems to fold down over the back of the 
tongue. Now say ‘ah,’ and observe three things: (1) the 
tensity of the soft palate, (2) the changed position of 


* wg represents only ove sound. 
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the palate and uvula, (3) that under and beyond them one 
sees the back wall of the throat. These movements of the 
soft palate and the consequent alteration in the direction of 
the air-stream are at the root of the distinction between 
nasal and oral sounds. 

$32. In nasal sounds the soft palate hangs down, com- 
pletely blocking the way into the mouth, and the breath 
passes over it into the nose. 

In oral sounds the lifted palate blocks the way from 
the throat to the nose, but leaves the passage into the 
mouth wide open. The breath passes under the palate into 
the mouth. 

$33. In the nose the breath undergoes no further 
modification beyond acquiring nasality, but in the mouth it 
may be manipulated in many ways, owing to the numerous 
organs found there. 

§34. We can now trace the air-stream from the lungs 
outward to the outer air, and in so doing recapitulate all the 
organs of speech : 

The air leaves the lungs, passes up the windpipe and into 
the larynx. Here it forces its way through closed curtains 
(Voice), or passes freely and silently through open curtains 
(Breath) into the throat. If the soft palate is down, the 
breath or voice passes above it through the open door into 
the nose, and so into the outer air. If the soft palate is 
raised, the breath or voice passes under it into the mouth. 
Here the following organs await it, and help in its manipula- 
tion: the tongue, back, middle and point; the uvula; the 
palates, soft and hard; the teeth-ridge ; the teeth ; the lips. 


Wh 
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$35. The sounds of speech may be divided into two 
great groups—vowels and consonants. 

Before discussing either group in detail we must decide 
how they differ. 

Compare the following four sounds, a (as in father), z (as 
in marzne), z (as in z00), @ (as in den). In 

a the air-passage in the mouth is wide ; 

z the air-passage in the mouth is narrow ; 

z the air-passage in the mouth is narrow ; 

d the air-passage in the mouth is totally closed and 
then abruptly opened. 

Now, obviously @ and @ are quite distinct, the one from 
the other, since in one the air-passage is very wide, and in 
the other totally closed; but the distinction between 7 and 
z is less clear. ‘The air-passage through the mouth is 
narrow for both, and at first it is not easy to see what it is 
that makes one a vowel and the other a consonant. ‘The 
distinction between them lies in the degree of narrowing of 
the air-passage. In 7 the passage through the mouth is 
narrow, but it is just sufficiently large to allow the breath to 
escape without audibly rubbing on the sides of the passage. 
In zg the passage through the mouth has been so far narrowed 
that the breath has to rub audibly-against the passage walls. 
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It is the presence or absence of audible friction in the 
mouth which decides whether any given sound is consonant 
or vowel. 

$36. For Vowels the air-passage in the mouth may be 
wide (as in a) or narrow (as in z), but it must never be so 
narrow that the breath in its escape causes audible friction. 

For Consonants the air-passage in the mouth is either a 
very narrow one, so that the escaping breath rubs along the 
passage walls and causes audible friction (z), or it is totally 
closed and then abruptly opened (¢@). 

$37. To these definitions we may add the following 
difference: Vowels are all Voiced; * Consonants are either 
Voiced or Breathed. 

$38. We may now turn to the classification of these two 
groups of sounds. The consonants are much the easier to 
grasp, and will therefore be discussed first. 


*This is not universally true, cp. the frequent unvoicing of vowel 
sounds in French. 


alk 
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§ 39. DEFINITION, Consonants are either Voice or Breath, 
accompanied by audible friction or total stoppage in the 
mouth (cp. $$ 36, 37). 

§40. The Classification of Consonants * depends upon 
four points. 

1. The position of the Voice-Bands in the Larynx. 

2. The position of the Soft Palate and Uvula. 

3. The shape and size of the air-passage in the mouth. 
4. The place of articulation in the mouth. 

1. The position of the Voice-Bands in the Larynx. 
This divides all consonants into two groups. Group I., 
Voice Consonants, in which the voice-bands are stretched 
and vibrating (cp. §27). Ex. b,f v, 2, etc. Group IL, 
Breath Consonants, in which the voice-bands are relaxed 
and the breath passes freely through the larynx (cp. § 27). 
EXD; nt 8; CLs 


*The aim of classification is obviously to group together all the 
sounds which are similarly articulated, and to separate those which 
differ. Before reading this chapter, the student should note down all 
his consonants and try to group them for himself. 


+ Black print indicates that the sound, not the name of the letter or 
letters, is meant, and that it is to be pronounced aloud. 
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2. The position of the Soft Palate and Uvula. Group 
I., Nasal Consonants, where the soft palate is lowered and 
the breath escapes through the nose. Ex. m, n, ete. 
Group II., Oral or Mouth Consonants, where the soft palate 
is drawn upwards and backwards, and the breath escapes 
under it into the mouth. Ex. k, g, 1, etc. 

3. The shape and size of the air-passage in the mouth. 

Casr I. Stop consonants. Ex. d, b. The air-passage in 
the mouth is completely blocked for a moment and the air 
is kept back, then the way is opened and the air comes out 
in a puff.* These sounds cannot be prolonged. 

Case II. Continuant or Open consonants. Ex. gs, v, f. 
The air-passage in the mouth is very narrow, and the air has 
to press through, rubbing as it does so, on either side of the 
passage. It escapes in a regular stream, and the sound can 
be prolonged at will. 

Case III. Divided or Side consonants. Ex. 1. The air- 
passage in the mouth is divided, the centre part being 
closed, the two sides left open. The air escapes at the 
sides in two f uninterrupted streams, and the sound can be 
prolonged at will. 

Case IV. Nasal consonants. Ex.m,n. The air-passage 
in the mouth is stopped completely. The air escapes 
through the nose (cp. 2), in a regular stream and the sound 
can be prolonged at will. 

Case V. Trilled consonants. Ex. r (Scottish pronuncia- 
tion). Some flexible body—uvula, tip of tongue or lips—is 
placed in the way of a strong current of air through the 
mouth, and fora moment checks it. The air pushes away 
this impediment, which however immediately reinstates 

* This puff of breath is called the off-glide of the stop consonant. (Cp. 
Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, p. 55.) 


Sometimes the breath escapes at one side only, hence ‘side’ con- 
sonant is perhaps the better name. 
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itself. According as this is done, once or often, we have a 
single or a prolonged trill. 

4. The place of articulation in the mouth, 

(i) Back consonants are made between the back of the 
tongue and the soft palate. Ex. k. 

(ii) Middle consonants, between the middle of the tongue 
and the hard palate. Ex. y as in ped. 

(iii) Point consonants, between the point of the tongue 
and the teeth-ridge. Ex. d. 

(iv) Blade * consonants, between the blade of the tongue 
and the hard palate. Ex. s as in see. 

(v) Blade-Point. The whole tongue is drawn somewhat 
backwards from the Blade position, and the Point is raised 
and shares in the articulation of the consonant. ‘The 
opposing organs are Hard Palate and ‘l’eeth-ridge. Ex. sh, 
as in short. 

(vi) Point-Teeth consonants are made between the tip of 
the tongue and the upper teeth. Ex. th, in ¢hen. 

(vil) Lip-Teeth consonants, between the lower lip and 
the upper teeth. Ex. v. 

(vill) Lip consonants are made when the two lips are 
brought together. Ex. b. 

(ix) Lip-back. The Back of the tongue is raised towards 
the Soft Palate, and at the same time the Lips are brought 
forward. Ex. w. 


Nore 1. Note that where only one word is used to describe a group 
of consonants, as for example Back, Middle, Point, the term refers 
to the moving organ (the organ which moves to make the sound). 
Where two words are used, the second does not always refer to the 
same thing. Thus in Point-teeth, Lip-teeth, the second term refers in 
each case to the opposing organ; but in Blade-Point, Lip-Back, the 


* The blade is not a separate part of the tongue, but a different way 
of using it. When the tongue is broadened and flattened, the part 
immediately behind the point is called the blade. 

Cc 
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second term refers to the movement of an additional organ, or another 
part of the same organ. 


Note 2. The Lip-Back consonants differ from all other English 
consonants in being made by the simultaneous action of two independent 
organs in the mouth, the tongue and the lips. Consonants so made 
are described as Modified Consonants. 

§ 41. By combining the points just considered we arrive 
at the following method of tabulating consonants : 


Consonant Table. 


| 
} : . , Blade-| Point-| 7. Lip- | Lip- 
Back. |Middle.| Point. | Blade. eine Mecca Lae: ein lisee. 


Stop, - | | | 
Open, -) 
Divided, | 
Nasal, 

Aor, | | | 


Voiced. 


Stop, - 
Open, - 
Divided, 
Nasal, 

aba, ol) < 


Breathed. 


VII. 


CONSONANTS OF SCOTTISH. 


§ 42. We must now consider individually the consonants of 
our normal speech, and fiad out where each should be 
placed on the table. 

Isolate the initial consonants of each of the following 
words: dut b, pot p, met m. 

Is there any characteristic shared in common by all three 
sounds? Obviously there is: both lips are used in all 
three cases. They belong then to the Lip column of the 
table (cp. p. 23 (viil)). 

The precise place of each has next to be decided. b and 
p are both stops (cp. p. 22) but they must be placed in 
different squares, since b is voiced, p breathed. m like b is 
voiced, but must be placed on the table as a nasal, since to 
form it the breath passes through the nose (cp. p. 22).* 

§43. Take next the initials of we and fie: v and f. 
Repeat the two sounds and make quite sure of the exact 
process of formation by watching your mouth in a mirror. 
The lower lip is brought against the lower edge of the upper 
teeth and held there firmly, meanwhile the breath is expelled 
through the spaces between the upper teeth. The degree 
of firmness is somewhat greater for v than for f. Since both 
sounds are made by the junction of lip and teeth they are 


* The reader should make a consonant table and fill in each sound for 
himself. 
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both to be placed in the lip-teeth column. ‘To which 
square does each belong? Repeat the sounds again and 
try to prolong them. This is easily done if we have a good 
supply of breath, for the way of the air-stream is open, 
nothing blocks its passage. Both v and f are open or 
continuant consonants (cp. p. 22), but they belong to 
different squares, since v is voiced, while f is breathed. 

$44. The next sounds are the initials of them and ¢hzn, in 
which, again, the formation is very easily observed. Repeti- 
tion of these two sounds and comparison with the foregoing 
shows that we have passed away from the lip columns and 
come to sounds in which the tongue is the active organ. 
First, what part of the tongue moves, and secondly, what is 
the organ towards which it moves? We can both see and 
feel that it is the tip or point of the tongue which moves, 
and that it is placed either behind the upp r teeth or 
between the two rows of teeth. These two sounds are 
point-teeth consonants (cp. p. 23 (vi)); a little examination will 
show that both are open or continuant, and that the initial 
consonant of ¢/ez is voiced while that of ¢hzz is voiceless. 

It is convenient to have a symbol for each of these 
sounds before inserting them in the table. Voiced ¢/ as in 
then, other, etc. is written 6, voiceless or breathed 7% as in 
thin, author is written p. 

§45. Take next the following group of sounds: d in den, 
lin Zed, n in WVe//, t in fell. 


It is important to consider these here, because, while some of my 
readers will find these to form a group of sounds agreeing together and 
differing from the previous group, others may find that in their pro- 
nunciation two at least of the sounds here mentioned, namely, d and t, 
should rather be placed with the foregoing as point-teeth consonants. 
Each reader should be careful to see that on his own consonant table 
his sounds appear as he makes them, and not in imitation of any book. 


As in the case of the foregoing sounds, it is the point of 
the tongue which moves, but whereas in 3 the point comes 
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on to the upper teeth, in d, t, n, 1 the point comes in contact 
with the arch above and behind the upper teeth, called the 
teeth-ridge (cp. § 21). All these sounds belong, in the speech 
of the majority, to the point column. I have, however, 
come across more than one case where d and t, especially 
before r, were articulated between the point of the tongue 
and the teeth, and belonged therefore not to the point but 
to the point-teeth column. 

It will be easy to place these sounds, each in its right square. 
In d and t the breath’s passage is first totally blocked, then 
suddenly opened ; these sounds are therefore stopped con- 
sonants: in n the breath escapes through the nose, and in 1 
the air-passage through the mouth is divided (cp. p. 22, 
Case III.). d, n, 1 agree in being voiced, t is voiceless. 

$46. The point consonants are not yet exhausted. The 
consonant 7 remains. It is a common misconception to 
regard all ~sounds as trills. Students will describe each 
sound in a word in detail until they come to an 7 which 
they dismiss without further remark as ‘a trill.’ This is 
open to objection on two sides; firstly, the sound is very 
often not a trill at all, and secondly, if it be so, that fact 
does not exhaust the information which must be given about 
it. Notice first then that there are two possibilities in 
pronouncing 7: (1) it may be pronounced as an open 
consonant, (2) it may be trilled. 

In forming the open ~ (phonetic symbol 4) the tip of the 
tongue is raised to the teeth-ridge and held there, a small 
passage is left between the centre part of the tongue and the 
centre part of the ridge, and through this the breath passes 
out in a steady stream. In the trilled r the process is 
different. The tip is raised against the ridge, but is instantly 
pushed down by a strong current of air from the lungs; 
it reinstates itself by means of its muscular force, only to be 
again thrust down. In a strong trill this happens often. 
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The commonest form of r in the North is a slight trill ; 
stronger trills are heard in excited or emphatic speech. The 
untrilled 4 occurs much more frequently than is generally 
imagined. 

In addition to these two point ~sounds, the back 7 is 
frequently heard from individual speakers. Those who 
pronounce this sound are often not aware that they are 
substituting one form of 7 for another, but they do realise 
that they fail to pronounce the normal sound. ‘The back 
v-sound will be discussed together with other back con- 
sonants in the following paragraph. 

§47. Pronounce aloud the consonants in the following 
words: g0, king, loch. Of these, one sound, 1, which we 
have had already and found to be point divided (§ 45), may 
be eliminated. Notice that the digraphs mg, ch represent 
one sound only in each case; their phonetic symbols are 
respectively 9 and x. What characteristic have these four 
sounds in common: g, k,n, x? If we repeat them aloud and 
concentrate our attention on the movements of the speech 
organs * we shall discover that they are all alike made by 
the back of the tongue in conjunction with the soft palate. 
Take the sound g: here the back part of the tongue is 
placed firmly against the soft palate, so that the breath is 
kept back altogether, then the tongue moves down again 
and the breath escapes. The formation of k in the mouth 
is exactly similar- Both are back stop consonants, but they 
differ as regards voicing ; g is voiced, k is breathed. 

In y the tongue is again against the soft palate and 
remains there, the voice escaping meanwhile through the 
nose. In x, as in /och, a small passage is left between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate, and by this means 
the breath passes out uninterrupted. 

To return to the back 7 referred to in §46. Many of 


* It is often helpful to shut one’s eyes. 
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those who use it would be glad to get rid of it and to 
pronounce instead the point sound. In substituting one 
sound for another the best means is as follows: find out 
all about the sound you pronounce, what organs move, 
how they move, and so on. You will then know what to 
avoid ; secondly find out all about the sound you wish to 
acquire, and bring all your patience to bear on trying 
to move the organs in the new way. Omit the sound 
altogether rather than pronounce in the old way. A few 
days of constant practice will be more useful than weeks 
or even years of occasional attempts at the new, while still 
generally pronouncing the old. 

How then is this back sound made? Often it is a 
voiced, back, open consonant—the sound y pronounced 
with voice. Sometimes the uvula trills slightly. In either 
case the back of the tongue is raised, and this is what 
must be avoided. In the sound which we wish to substi- 
tute, the tip must be raised. Speakers who have this sound 
find it at first impossible to make any ~ at all with the tip 
of the tungue. The best method to pursue is to go over 
and over the other point sounds to strengthen the control 
over this part of the tongue. Next put the point very near 
the ridge, and try to make an 7-sound in this position. If 
the student can once realise the point 7 position the battle 
is half won. After that it is only a matter of strengthening 
his conception by constant practice, and refusing to pro- 
nounce the old sound. ‘This change is undoubtedly 
extremely difficult for grown-up speakers; all the more 
incumbent is it upon teachers to make sure that the children 
under their care pronounce 7 correctly.* 


* Avoid teasing children to trill ~ very loudly or even at all. If 
they pronounce a clear point open it is quite sufficient. I have met with 
cases where harm had been done by this effort to get an exaggerated 
trill. a 
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§48. Take next the initial sound in you, yes, and the 
finals of dretch and skreich. 

There is sometimes a difficulty in realising that the name 
of the letter 2 consists of two sounds, and this is the first 
point to make sure of. The word mew, for instance, has 
three sounds, the second being the same consonant which 
occurs initial in yes. How is this sound made? Compare 
the y-sound (written j in phonetics) with the sound g._ g we 
know is made between the back of the tongue and the soft 
palate. j differs in both points; it is made between the 
middle of the tongue and the hard palate. It is therefore 
a middle consonant, and must be placed in that column. 
It is voiced, and is a kind of open consonant, though not 
naturally a continuant (cp. w § 51). 

Further, compare j in yes, etc., with 6,d. Notice that 
whereas in the latter sounds the point of the tongue turns 
up (in 8 against the upper teeth, in d against the teeth 
ridge) in j the point is at the base of the lower teeth. This 
should be kept in mind in any attempt to acquire other 
middle sounds. The sound heard in dretch, skrewch 
(phonetic symbol ¢) is made by placing the tongue in a 
position similar to that necessary for j, and unvoicing. It 
is the voiceless, open, middle consonant. 

Note that between the back sound y as in Zoch, and the 
true middle ¢, many intermediate shades are possible, just as 
the k heard in cav¢ and that heard in A/”g are not identical, 
the latter being made further forward in the mouth than the 
former. In Brechin the ck generally represents a sound 
somewhat retracted from the middle position, whereas ch in 
Licclefechan has a back open sound advanced. 

¢ is heard as a glide* between t and j in some pro- 

* A glide is a slight indefinite sound made as the organs pass from one 


position to another (see Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, pp. 52-64, and 
cp. p. 22, Case I. and note). 
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nunciations of mature, etc., and it occurs initially in 
flugh, etc. 

$49. Isolate the initial sounds of see and z00, and the 
finals of ¢#zs and zs. Note that the letter s does not always 
indicate the same sound. In phonetics s is the symbol 
for the sound in see, ¢#zs, z for the sound in 7s and zoo. 

In forming these sounds the blade of the tongue is used, 
and we should try to realise first of all what the blade is. 
Compare ) with s. In p the point is elongated, in s the 
‘whole fore part is broadened and flattened. When the 
tongue has this broad, flat shape, the part immediately 
behind the tip (not so far back as the middle) is used to 
form the sounds in question and is called the blade 
(cp. p. 23 (iv)). 

By repeating the sounds s, z, again, we may also discover 
that the opposing organ is the teeth-ridge. Both sounds 
can be prolonged, and are therefore continuants ; z is voiced, 
s voiceless. 

§50. Pass now to two other sounds closely related to 
the preceding: sk in she, hush, and the sound represented 
by s in measure, and by z in azure. _The symbols for these 
two sounds are respectively | and 3 (‘long-tailed s and z’). 
The first point to note is, that while in s, z, the point of the 
tongue is inactive, in §, 3 it is raised, and shares with the 
blade the task of making the two sounds. Hence these 
sounds are called Blade-Point consonants. 

Further, if we compare s with §. we find that in the latter 
sound the whole tongue is drawn somewhat back from the 
$ position ; the blade functions against the hard palate, and 
the point is opposite the teeth-ridge. The shape of the 
tongue, too, varies somewhat. In s, z, the breath passes 
over the wide, flat tongue; in |, 3, the tongue is somewhat 
hollowed in the centre all along the blade and point, and the 


air passes through this central narrow hollowing or channel. 
D 
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It will be easily recognised that 3 is open or continuant 
voiced, and § open or continuant voiceless. 

$51. The initial sounds of was, what, are interesting, 
since they are formed by the simultaneous action of two 
sets of organs. Such consonants are known as ‘modified’ 
consonants (cp. p. 24} Note 2); zw and w/ (phonetic symbol 
M) are the only instances of such sounds in our language. It 
is easy to see that the lips move to form these sounds, but 
the other organs are less easily discovered. Pronounce the 
vowel u (not its name, but its sound, as in who). Ignore 
the lip movement and concentrate on the tongue; then try 
to answér the question: Where is the back of the tongue? 
It will be found that the back of the tongue is quite close to 
the soft palate, and exactly the same is true in the case of 
wand m. These sounds are made by moving the lips 
forward and by raising the back of the tongue to the soft 
palate. They are called JZif-back consonants, ‘back’ 
referring to the part of the tongue used. 

It is obvious that w is voiced and m voiceless, but are 
they open sounds or stops? If we compare w, m with s or 
f we are struck at once by differences. In w, m the organs 
move during the enunciation of the sound, and the sensation 
rather resembles that felt in forming a stop (for ex. d) than 
a continuant, such ass. Again, w, mend like stops ina puff 
of breath which.cannot be prolonged. ‘The first part of the 
sound can be prolonged, but not with the naturalness 
which characterises all true continuants Nevertheless, 
though not continuants in the true sense, these sounds 
must be classed as open consonants, since in making them 
the outward passage of the breath is never completely 
stopped. They are best described as Moving Open con- 
sonants, and as such are to be distinguished from Continuwant 
Open consonants. j is the only other of our consonants 
belonging to this class (cp. $ 48). 
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$52. In all the sounds examined the consonantal friction 
or stoppage took place in the mouth. It has not been so 
much as suggested that consonants could be made in any 
other way.* We must now examine two sounds in which 
the friction or stoppage is not in the mouth. 

I. Pronounce aloud had, hot, heat, and isolate and pro- 
long the initial consonant. How is it made? A few 
repetitions will suggest that the sound is breath with some 
stress upon it. Where is its consonantal friction, since it is 
not in the mouth? Repeat the sounds and try to find this 
out. The breath is rubbing on the voice-curtains, which 
are partly opened, and the friction is caused there. The 
opening between the voice-curtains is called the Glottis, so 
we may describe h as a Glottal Continuant. If you find 
this in the least degree confusing you may think of h and 
describe it as Stressed Breath. 

You will have noticed that h varies according to the 
vowel that follows. This depends upon the fact that h 
itself has no consonantal position in the mouth ; the organs 
are free to prepare for the following vowel, and hence the 
stressed breath, h, passes now through one shape of mouth 
channel, now through another, and varies with each. 

II. The second sound is not generally recognised as 
belonging to Polite Scottish, but you may have heard it, as 
I have done, from uneducated people, in whose speech it 
takes the place of the t-sound in waler, butter, etc. Perhaps 
you can imitate this sound fairly successfully ; if so, please 
do so, as I would like you to realise how it is made. 

What happens is this: Instead of moving the tongue 
upwards to the teeth-ridge, and forming a stop consonant in 
the mouth, the speaker makes a stop in the larynx. During 
the enunciation of the two vowel sounds in wazer, etc., the 
voice-curtains are close together and vibrating; after the 


. . reise, . . . 
* To avoid confusion which otherwise invariably arises. 
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first vowel and before the second the curtains are drawn so 
tightly that they cease to vibrate, and entirely stop the 
passage of the breath (cp. §27); this leads to an instant’s 
silence, after which the bands vibrate again and the second 
vowel is heard. In formation this corresponds exactly to an 
oral stop, d, b, etc., only that instead of the tongue meeting 
the roof of the mouth, or the lips being closed, it is the voice- 
curtains which first keep the breath back and then release it. 
This sound is called a Glottal Stop, and its symbol is ? 

In Polite Scottish this sound often occurs before initial 
vowels when it has the effect of making the vowel more 
distinct (compare the regular occurrence of this sound in a 
slightly stronger form before initial vowels in German, and 
the ‘attack’ necessary for vowels in good singing). 


$53. Table of Scottish Consonants. 


Back. |Middle.| Point. | Blade.| Biade-/Foint-) yi, | Lip: | Lip. 
Stop, +-| g d b 
= Open, - j I ZW ere WS) vl w 
8! | Divided, l 
iS 
> Nasal, -| 9 n | m 
Trill, - | (R) r 
Stop, -| k t p 
° Open, -| x ¢ Sa ates pb f jem 
| Divided, 
te | 
ia] Nasal, - 
Trill, 


Stressed Breath h. Glottal Stop ? 


~ » 
=! tH Va 
‘ve a 


WANE Es 


CLASSIFICATION OF VOWELS. 


§54. Derrinition. A normal vowel is Voice without 
audible friction or stoppagevin the mouth. 

§55. The most important factor in the formation of 
vowels is the tongue, which is divided for vowel classification 
into two parts only, called respectively the Back and the 
front. 

The nature of any vowel is decided by consideration of 
the following points : 

(1) What part of the tongue articulates. 

(2) The distance between that part and the roof of the 
mouth. 

(3) The condition of the muscles of the tongue. 

(4) The movements of the lips. 

§ 56. (1) What part of the tongue articulates. A vowel 
may be made either with the Back or the Front of the 
tongue ; such vowels are called respectively Back and Front 
vowels. The vowel sound in z00 is a Back vowel; the 
vowel in see is a Front vowel. In vo the back of the tongue 
is raised towards the soft palate, and the rest of the tongue 
slopes downwards from the back of the mouth to the front. 
In ee the slope is in the opposite direction. The front of 
the tongue is raised towards the hard palate, and the rest of 
the tongue slopes downwards, from front to back. Both. 
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Front and Back vowels may be included under the name of 
‘sloped’ vowels. 

There is a third class of vowels, called Flat vowels. In 
these there is no slope; the tongue is kept parallel with the 
roof of the mouth. The sound expressed by the English 
word evr * is a Flat vowel. 

$57. (2) The distance between the part of the tongue 
which articulates and the roof of the mouth. The exact 
nature of each vowel, whether made at the back of 
the mouth or in the front, depends upon the distance 
between the part of the tongue articulating and the 
roof of the mouth. By opening the mouth very slowly, so 
that this Uistance very gradually increases, we get an almost 
unlimited number of vowels. From among these we select 
three more or less arbitrarily, to serve as points of 
departure. These are called High, Mid and Low. Ina 
High vowel the passage between the tongue and the roof of 
the mouth is narrow, just sufficiently large to allow the 
voice to escape without audible friction. In a Low vowel 
the tongue is lowered as far as possible from the roof, so 
that we have the widest possible passage. The Mid vowel 
stands halfway between these two. Examples: The vowel in 
see is a High vowel; the vowel in say is Mid; the vowel in 
said is Low.t 

$58. (3) The condition of the muscles of the tongue. The 
nature of vowels is further considerably affected by the 
condition of the tongue muscles in the part articulating. If 
these muscles are braced up we have a Tense vowel. If they 
are loose and slack we have a Slack vowel. 


* Scottish students find this sound difficult. By putting a pencil into 
the mouth the tongue may be kept flat along the bottom of the mouth, 
and the sound uttered. There is of course no r in this word in English, 


+ This is true of Scottish, but not of English. See chapter on English 
vowels. 
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Apart from the differing sensation there is also an audible 
difference. A Tense vowel has a clear sound, a Slack vowel 
has a dull sound. The z of marzne is a tense sound, that 
heard in /7¢ is slack. 

$59. (4) The movements of the lips. In many vowels the 
nature of the sound is also modified by the pursing up or 
pushing forward of the lips. Such are said to be Rounded, 
The degree of rounding varies normally with the height 
of the vowel. High vowels have the most rounding. low 
vowels the least; mid vowels have medium rounding. 
When the lips retain or assume their ordinary neutral 
position the vowel is said to be Unrounded. The a in man 
is unrounded, the o in zo is ‘rounded. 

$60. The vowel table. The following vowel table 
embodies the four points just discussed. 


TENSE. SLACK. 


A 


Back. Flat. Front. | Back. Flat. Front. 


Unrounded. 


Rounded. 


$61. Study the table carefully, notice the arrangement 
and recapitulate the different points. 
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High, mid, low refer to the up and down movements of 
the tongue, hence they are placed vertically on the table. 
Back, flat and front represent the horizontal movements, so 
they are placed in a straight line. The lips are supposed to 
be at the extreme right, hence the terms referring to them 
are placed there—rounded and unrounded ; hence also the 
back vowels are put dn the extreme left, as far as possible 
from the lips. Any vowel may be made tense or slack, so 
the table is divided by a central vertical line, to the left of 
which are found all the tense vowels, the slack vowels being 
on the right. Rounding of the lips may accompany any 
tongue position: above the central horizontal line are the 
unroundéd vowels, below are the rounded. 

In drawing up this table the two central lines, horizontal 
and vertical, should always be made more conspicuous than 
the other lines. It is a good plan to use red ink, the rest 
of the table being in black. Number each square; the 
vowels are then easily referred to in connexion with the 
table. 

§62. The table contains 36 squares, space accordingly 
for 36 vowels. This does not exhaust all the possibilities. 
Each square represents a certain definite position of the 
tongue and contains the sound uttered when the tongue is 
placed in that position. For example, square 4 is the home 
of the English sound oo in zoo. The tongue has back slope, 
and the sound is.articulated between the back of the tongue 
and the soft palate. Compare now the corresponding 
Scottish sound. The difference in pronunciation is easily 
perceptible, yet we do not feel that we have two distinct 
vowels, One is inclined to say: ‘Your oo is. different 
from mine.’ The difference is this: in the Scottish oo the 
tongue, though retaining its back slope, is pushed a little 
further forward in the mouth, and the sound is articulated 
between the tongue thus advanced, and the back of the 
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hard palate. Such a vowel is still a back vowel, but it is a 
new variety and is called an Oudcer-Back.* We must always 
be ready to consider the possibility of a new vowel being an 
outer variety of one which we already know. 

$63. To Outer-Back vowels correspond /nner-Front 
vowels. In these sounds the tongue retains its normal 
front slope but is at the same time slightly retracted. Thus 
the short zsound in English, especially when weakly 
stressed, is inner-front rather than front, as for example, 
in pity. 

Each square may contain inner or outer varieties as well 
as the original normal sounds 

Note that advancing a back vowel does not make a flat vowel. A 
vowel continues to be back so long as it has back tongue slope whether 
it be retracted or advanced. 

$64. Two vowels uttered in the same breath impulse 
form a Diphthong. ‘lhe position of the first element in a 
diphthong is always difficult to decide, because the tongue 
does not rest upon it but passes immediately in the direction 
of the second element, 


* Compare Sweet, Primer of Phonetics®, § 37; and Sweet, Sounds of 
English, §§ 98-104. 


IX. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS OF SCOTTISH. 


§65. A. Vowels. Take the words: me, may, err. Say 
the first aloud, naturally at first, then very slowly, separating 
as much as possible consonant and vowel, and lastly, isolate 
the vowel and repeat it several times by itself. Go back 
then to the original word to make sure that the isolated 
vowel is precisely the same as the vowel in the word. 
Now consider how this sound is made. ‘The front of the 
tongue (cp. $55) is raised high in the mouth ($57) in the 
direction of the hard palate, the muscles are braced up 
(§ 58) and the lips are neutral (§59). The vowel is accord- 
ingly high-front-tense-unrounded. The symbol is i (cp. 
French zc, etc.). Repeat may in similar fashion until the 
vowel can be isolated easily and distinctly; for this the 
symbol is e (cp. French éé). For e the distance between 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth has been widened : it 
is the mid-front-tense-unrounded vowel. 

Now say i, e, and notice the distance the tongue falls, and 
remember that you are passing from high to mid position. 

It is somewhat more difficult to isolate clearly the vowel 
of evr. It is best to say the whole word very slowly, 
separating the vowel from the consonant as much as 
possible, until the ears become accustomed to the sound of 
the vowel alone. This sound is articulated like the others, 
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except that it is the low vowel of the series. Its symbol 
is &. 

$66. Compare the vowel e in may, made, etc., with the 
vowel in mud and éut. Isolate this latter sound (symbol np) 
and compare it again with e. How do they agree? Both 
are made with lips neutral, with tightened tongue muscles, 
and with a fairly wide distance between the tongue and the 
roof of the mouth; both are unrounded, tense and mid. 
They differ as regards the place where the sound is arti- 
culated. 0 is made between the back of the tongue and 
the soft palate, and is therefore a back vowel. 

Repeat frequently 0, e and notice the forward movement 
of the tongue. 

$67. Now compare the vowel in du¢ with that in dvaz, 0 
with 0. Repeat them and try to discover the difference by 
watching your mouth in a mirror. A difference in the 
position of the lips is noticed at once. o has the same 
tongue position as bp, but for it the lips are pushed forward 
and rounded. It is mid-back-tense-rounded and belongs 
to square 5. 

§68. Return to the vowel in me and compare it with the 
vowel in /z¢t (symbol 7). Take a hand-glass and say i, 2, 
raising the head and watching the tongue. Both are high, 
front and unrounded, but they differ in the condition of 
the tongue’s muscles: in i these are tense, but in 7 they 
are relaxed or slack. 7 is _ high-front-slack-unrounded 
(square 31). 

§69. See now if you can discover a vowel standing to o in 
the same relation as ¢ does toi, Say i-z, o-(?), and try to 
decide which of your sounds will fill the space. The sound 
needed is the 0 of woé, got, etc., for which the symbol is a. 
It is mid-back-slack-rounded and fills square 23. 

$70. Turn to $62 and read again carefully the description 


of outer-back vowels. Say aloud the following words: fut, 
E 
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bush, pool, boot. Isolate the vowel, which for the present 
may be written u. With the help of a mirror we see that 
the lips are protruded; it is therefore a rounded vowel. 
What are the position and condition of the tongue? If you 
say x as in Joch and then u, you will find that the tongue 
position does not change very greatly; the lips move, of 
course, and this gives at first a sensation of decided change, 
but concentrate attention on the back of the tongue and 
you will find the movement there to be slight. The vowel 
then must be made with the back of the tongue, and in 
the high position, since it is not far from the consonantal 
position of x. It is high-back-rounded. 

Is it tense or slack? This point must be decided by 
each reader for himself. I have heard both. When the 
sound is uttered with emphasis it is, I think, always tense, 
but in rapid speech in the West of Scotland the slack sound 
is not infrequent. 

Whether slack or tense it is rarely full-back but almost 
always outer-back. A small ? after the letter shows that 
it is outer. The tense vowel is written u?, the slack «? 
‘(squares 4 and 22). 

§71. Pronounce aloud the following words: path, father, 
hard, hat. The first thing to discover is the number of 
vowel sounds which, in your own pronunciation; these words 
represent. Do you divide these words into two groups, or 
have they all tlte same sound? Some Scottish speakers use 
the same sound in all these words, some pronounce the a in 
hard differently to the other three, others Zard and father 
alike, and path and hat. 

If hard ( father) are pronounced differently from the others 
they contain a deeper sound, made somewhat further back 
in the mouth. Those who pronounce all the sounds alike 
may disregard for the moment what is said about the deeper 
variety, and notice only the description of the other sound. 
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Say several times i-z, and then try to find a vowel which 
bears the same cesemblance to p (in daz) as 7 does to i, 

Say 0-p, or, in other words, unround o by keeping the 
tongue firmly in position and moving the lips back. Now 
unround ov. 

The sound which results from both experiments, if correctly 
performed, is the same, namely, the rather deep a sometimes 
heard in Scottish “ard, always in Standard English facher: 
the mid-back-slack-unrounded vowel. The more typical 
Scottish sound is a slightly advanced variety* of a. Say 
again path, pat, man. The tongue is lowered as well as 
advanced, and the sound, is low-back-outer-unrounded- 
slack ; the symbol is a. 

The use of a for all the words under discussion is 
sometimes heard. but should be avoided. 

§72. Butter, author, colour. In these three words it is 
the vowel of the second syllable that we are to discuss. 
Notice that in all three the sound of the second syllable is 
the same, though the spelling is different. The tongue’s 
muscles are relaxed, and the lips are unrounded ; so much 
is easily felt and seen. We have yet to discover the part of 
the tongue used, and its distance from the roof of the 
mouth. Comparison with i will show that this is not a front 
vowel, and with u that it is not a back vowel. The tongue 
slopes neither to the back nor to the front. It is therefore 
a flat vowel. The tongue is not very close to the roof nor 
touching the floor of the mouth, so it is a mid vowel. The 
symbol is 9 and it belongs to square 26. 


*To reach this sound lower the tongue from a (sq. 20) to another 
deeper a (sq. 21, normal position), then advance to the outer sound. 
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$73. Table of Scottish vowels. 


TENSE. SLACK. 
eer 
Back. Flat. Front. | Back. Flat. Front. 


Unrounded. 


Rounded. 


§74, B. Diphthongs. Take the following words: chide, 
tude, tied, apply, fly, pride, pried (pry), child, night, file. 
Decide first of all upon the number of diphthongs re- 
presented: are there one or two? ‘There are two at least, 
in the pronunciation of most Scottish speakers, considered 
individually, aad when a group of speakers is examined, four 
different types of diphthong may be distinguished. Say any 
of these words very slowly, then isolate the diphthong, and 
lastly try to separate it into its two elements. It will not be 
difficult to discover that it consists of some kind of a-sound, 
followed by some kind of i or z. 

We will now describe the various types, and it must be 
the reader’s task to assign to his own sounds their proper 
analysis. (The task is a very difficult one, and beginners 
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had better be content at first with the general analysis.) 
The words t#/ed and tide may be taken as examples of the 
two types of diphthong. In “ed the first and second 
elements are slack, az; in “de both elements are tense, ni. 
Another diphthong sometimes takes the place of az, par- 
ticularly in the pronunciation of men. In it the first element 
is decidedly deeper, probably low-back-slack-unrounded, 
and it may be symbolised by az. The fourth variety is 
more frequently heard from women, and is then commonly 
used for all words of this class ; in it a takes the place of a, 
and by some the a is advanced almost to the low-front 
position. The symbol for this diphthong is az 

$75. Isolate and try to analyse the diphthong of house, 
now, etc. It will be found to consist of some form of a 
followed by an u-sound. Here again different varieties 
are heard, and the reader must try to decide upon his own. 
The second element is always the high-back-rounded- 
advanced vowel, but by some speakers it is pronounced 
slack, by others tense. ‘The first element is either a or p, 
the former being more frequently heard now. The symbols 
are aw? and pu’. 

$76. The diphthong heard in coz?, /oy, etc., consists of 
the mid-back-rounded-slack vowel 9, followed by the high- 
front-slack-unrounded 2, symbol oz. 


x 


COMPARISON OF SCOTTISH AND STANDARD 
ENGLISH. 


$77. The sounds of Scottish differ materially from those 
of standard English, both as regards vowels and consonants. 
If a Scottish speaker wishes to speak standard English 
correctly he must have, first of all, a definite conception 
of existing differences. He should understand clearly how 
each sound which he normally pronounces is made, and 
how it differs from the corresponding sound of the new 
dialect he is about to acquire. Secondly, he must know 
how the new sounds he learns are to be distributed; in 
other words, in what words to use them, and how the 
distribution of sounds in the new dialect compares with 
that of the old (cp. Wyld, Zhe Growth of English, p. 53; 
The Teaching of Reading, chap. v.). Both tasks are difficult, 
and require perseverance and patient study. The aim of 
the present chapter is to indicate the main differences 
between the form of Scottish we are considering and the 
standard dialect. As before, the consonants will be dealt 
with first. 


A. Consonants. 


$78. Zhe use of ry. The most obvious difference in the 
pronunciation of consonants is the use of 7 by Scottish 
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speakers in positions where English no longer has this 
sound. The rules for the pronunciation and omission of 
vy in English are: 

(1) ris pronounced before a vowel-sound (a) initial—vaz, 
(6) medial—éread, airy. 

(2) r is not pronounced (a) before a consonant—ar7, 
arm, (6) before a silent vowel—aired, wares. 

(3) r final in a word is silent unless followed immediately 
by a vowel in a following word—4éa(z), but dar of iron. Even 
in the latter case some English speakers omit the 7, but this 
is not to be imitated. 

$79. 1. In forming 1 in English the tip of the tongue is 
raised to the teeth-ridge, and the part immediately behind 
the tip is somewhat hollowed. ‘This hollowing makes the 
English 1 much darker than, for instance, the French 1 
where the part behind the tip is arched. In Scottish the 
hollowing is much more considerable than in English, and 
the 1 still ‘darker.’ Among less educated speakers this is 
exaggerated to the extent of totally altering the preceding 
vowel, such pronunciations as /u// for Az// resulting. It is 
certainly worth while to try and attain the clearer l-sound as 
being more distinct. Practice making the tongue convex 
behind the point, and then only allow it to be very slightly 
concave. 

§80. t, d- I have already mentioned (§45) the ten- 
dency of some Scottish speakers to make these sounds as 
point-teeth rather than as point consonants before r, the 
result to English ears being that a th-sound is heard between 
the t and r in ¢vade, for example. ‘This only occurs, as far 
as I know, when a speaker distinctly trills the r, and the two 
points are, in my opinion, intimately connected. The pro- 
nunciation has a somewhat slovenly effect and is to be 
avoided. 

$81. ¢ and x (cp. §$47, 48). These sounds are not 
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heard in standard English, and most English speakers find 
them difficult to acquire, and substitute k. 

$82. w, m. Scottish speakers preserve the distinction 
between these two sounds, pronouncing wherever the 
spelling has w. In standard English, especially in the 
South, the voiceless sound does not occur, zezch and which 
being alike pronounced wrtf. 

$83. 3, p. The formation of these two consonants is 
identical in English and Scottish, but the distribution is 
somewhat different. The voiceless sound occurs more 
frequently in Scottish than in English. The following is 
a list of those words which in standard English have a 
voiced initial: ¢han, that, the, thee, thou, thy, thine, their, 
them, then, thence, there, these, they, this, thither, those, though, 
thus. Scottish readers should mark any word in this list 
in which they vary from the standard sound: (fhither, 
thence, and though have usually a voiceless initial in Scottish. 

Further, the standard dialect has 270, zwz0aut, whereas in 
both these words ) is commonly used in Scottish. 


B. Vowels. 


§84. zin det, little, pretty, etc. In English the tendency, 
especially in unstressed syllables, is to retract this vowel. 
In Scottish the vowel is often lowered towards the mid- 
position. Highland speakers pronounce a high vowel, but 
make it tense. Great care should be taken to keep the 
tongue in the high-front-slack position (§$56-58), and to 
make a clear z-sound. 

$85. iin heed, me, marine, etc. This vowel is high-front- 
tense-unrounded. In English it is long or diphthongised 
(cp. $96(@)). Scottish speakers pronounce it half-long. 

§86. e in det, red, den. This vowel is mid-front-slack, 
and is very characteristic of English. Scottish speakers 
substitute , that is, they lower the tongue and tighten its 
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muscles. In the opinion of some phoneticians the Scottish 
é only varies from the English in being lowered, coming 
thus near the #-position, but I am unable to agree with this 
view. 

In Scottish this vowel is usually pronounced half-long. 

$87. 2 in man, bad, shall, the low-front-slack vowel. The 
most frequent sound heard in Scottish in these words is a 
(cp. §71), but a is also possible. I have heard a more 
frequently from men than from women. 

$88. ¢. Low-front-tense. In English this sound never 
occurs alone, but always in close combination with the 
sound a, the two together forming a diphthong. Examples: 
air, 68; share, \e. Notice that in these words Scottish 
has quite a different vowel, namely, e, and that the r is 
pronounced—English, ¢e; Scottish, er. 

$89. a in father, heart, path, the mid-back-slack-un- 
rounded vowel. Some Scottish speakers use this vowel in 
these words, while others substitute a (cp. §71). 

$90. v in 7un, come. In English generally pronounced 
as the mid-back-slack-outer ; in Scottish this sound is some- 
times heard, but the mid-back-tense is more general. 

§91. uin mood, rude, and u in full, good. The former of 
these two sounds is, in English, sometimes a diphthong 
(cp. §96(c)), if not, it is the rounded-high-back-tense vowel 
pronounced long. ‘The latter sound is high-back rounded- 
slack and short. In Scottish no distinction is made between 
these two classes of u-sound. For both Scottish speakers 
substitute an outer high-back-rounded vowel (cp. § 62). The 
quantity is also different from either of the English vowels, 
it is shorter than the long u of mood but longer than the 
u of full. 

In weakly-stressed syllables this sound occurs 

§92. oin daw,7in not, got. ‘These sour 
as did the preceding; both sounds ay 


ae 
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but the former is tense and long and the latter slack and 
short. Scottish substitutes for both the mid-back-rounded- 
slack half-long or short (§ 69). 

Note that the English 9 in Zaz is distinctly over-rounded. 

§93. «a as in err, bird, churn. These words have all the 
same vowel-sound in English, the ~ being of course silent. 
It is the low-flat-unrounded-tense vowel. It is not a sound 
which occurs in Scottish, but can be learned without diffi- 
culty. The tongue must be kept flat along the bottom of 
the mouth, and in first attempts it is useful to put a pencil 
in one’s mouth to preserve the low-flat position of the 
tongue. A Scotchman pronouncing in his natural speech 
the three words given above will note that the English 
a-sound takes the place of several different Scottish vowels. 

$94. 9. The latter vowel in dutter, rather, is mid-flat-slack- 
unrounded. This vowel occurs in English only in unstressed 
syllables. It is of very frequent occurrence, since it takes 
the place of other vowels when these become unstressed 
through their position in the sentence. ‘Thus, compare the 
differences in the word was in the following sentences: 
‘T tell you it was,’ ‘They said he was coming now.’ 

In Scottish this @ has a different distribution. It is used 
sometimes where. English would use 7, for example, fesez, 
wzmen, etc. On the other hand, it is often not used in 
Scottish where it would be used in English. In its place 
occur weakened varieties of the original vowel, or in the 
case of some speakers, the mid-flat-tense-unrounded sound. 


The Diphthongs. 


$95. One of the characteristics of standard English is a 
strong tendency to diphthongise long vowel-sounds. This 
tendency is not shared by Scottish speakers. 

The English diphthongs with their Scotch equivalents 
may be divided into three classes. 
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$96. 1. So-called ‘long’ English vowels which are in 
reality diphthongs. 


(a) The sound in feed, meat, etc. (cp. §85). The first 
element in this diphthong is the high-front-tense-unrounded 
vowel i. The speaker begins to pronounce with his tongue 
in position for this high-front vowel but fails to keep the 
tongue steady. He raises it slightly before the sound is 
finished, and by so doing passes from the high vowel 
position to the adjacent middle-open consonant position j. 
The symbol for this diphthong is ij. Note that the 
consonantal element is very slight and by many speakers 
omitted entirely. The corresponding vowel in Scottish 
is the high-front-tense-unrounded without any trace of 
diphthongisation. 

(6) The sound in may, change, take. This sound is 
invariably diphthongised by all speakers of standard English. 
Its first element is the mid-front-slack-unrounded vowel, 
its second the high-front-slack-unrounded. The symbol is 
ez. Note that this diphthong and the foregoing illustrate 
the tendency in English to lift the tip of the tongue. It is 
very difficult for an English speaker to keep the tongue still 
throughout the whole of a long sound. - Hence their many 
difficulties with the pronunciation of French for example. 

(c) The sound in mood, rude, etc. The first element is 
the high-back-tense-rounded vowel, and diphthongisation 
is heard when lips and tongue are not kept perfectly steady 
throughout the enunciation of the sound. By a slight extra 
rounding of the lips w is reached. The symbol for the 
diphthong is uw. As in the case of the previous sound 
diphthongisation is not invariable even among speakers of 
standard English (cp. $91), and it is absent in Scottish. 

(2) The sound in mo, fold, shoulder, etc. ‘The first sound 
is the mid-back-tense-rounded vowel, but before the sound 
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is finished the lips have moved forward a little, producing 
the effect of a high-back-rounded vowel. Possibly the 
tongue moves upwards too. The symbol is ou. Note that 
where there is no rounding of the original vowel, diph- 
thongisation is caused by a slight upward movement of the 
tip of the tongue, ij, e¢; where there is rounding the forward 
movement of the lips is responsible for the introduction of 
a second element, ou, uw. 


§97. 2. The murmur diphthongs of English. 


A number of diphthongs arise in English through the loss 
of r in pronunciation, though not in spelling, and the sub- 
stitution of a (cp. $78), which, with the preceding vowel, 
forms a diphthong. In Scottish the r is pronounced, so 
such diphthongs do not arise. 

(a) ear, cheer, mere, etc. English za, Scottish ir; English 
tive, Scottish t{ir; English mza, Scottish mir. 

(0) pair, share, etc. English pse, Scottish per; English 
Jeo, Scottish fer. 

(¢) poor, cure, skewer, etc. English pue,* Scottish pur; 
English kjue, Scottish kjur ; English skjue, Scottish skju’r. 

(d) shore, oar, door, etc. English §9a,¢ Scottish for; 
English 99, Scottish or ; English dos, Scottish dor. 


$98. 3. Diphthongs occurring in English and Scottish. 


(a) The sound in /igh, fly, file, etc. The comparison of 
English and Scottish is complicated by the different varieties 
of this diphthong at present heard in Scottish (cp. § 74). 
In English the diphthong consists of the advanced a sound 


* Several other pronunciations are possible (cp, Wyld, Growth of 
English, p. 36). 


| By many speakers the 9 is dropped in these words, the sound in 
their case ceasing to be a diphthong. 
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(cp. $71), followed by a retracted / (symbol az). In Scot. 
land the original native sound would appear to be ni (cp. 
$74), which is being abandoned more or Jess consciously. 
The sounds heard now are bi, az, and az, Among those 
who pronounce the last there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the advancing of a till a diphthong, which we may write x, 
results. This has an affected sound and should be avoided. 

(6) The sound in house, down, etc. The symbol aw fairly 
represents this diphthong as it is heard in English. It 
is mid-back-slack-unrounded followed by high-back-slack- 
rounded. ‘The chief difference in Scottish is the substi- 
tution of w? for the English w. Further, bp is sometimes 
heard for a. ‘ 

(¢) The sound in day, coil, joy. The first element in this 
diphthong in English is the low-back-tense vowel normally 
rounded, lacking, that is, the over-rounding which it receives 
when it stands alone.+ Scottish speakers substitute the 
mid-back-slack-rounded vowel, and there is a tendency to 
under-round or lower it. Symbols: English 9/, Scottish 02. 


+ For slightly different analyses see Sweet, Przmer of Phonetics, 3rd ed. 
§ 201; Jones, Pronunciation of English, §145; Wyld, Growth of 
English, p. 35: 
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Texts. 
A. Scottish.t 


1. roz elmor.—baz wolter saved landor. 


a Mot avelz Sa septord res? 
a Mot da form dzvazn ? 

Mot svrz vortjw? evrz gres? 
roz elmor, ol wor Sazn. 


roz elmor hum diz wekfu?l azz 
me wip, bpt nevor si; 

29 na‘t ov memorzz on sazz, 

az konszkret ta 51. 


NOovreEs. 

I. One student told me she had always used the diphthong pi until 
at school she was taught to say az. 

2. The pronunciation ‘ virtjz?’ was given by one speaker. 

3. Several students pronounced ‘nazt.’ 

4. ‘Ah!’ was pronounced a by some, and a by others. 

5. For English version of this and the two following texts, cp. Wyld, 
7 caching of Reading, pp. 99, 103, and 78. 


2. Sa dspbed.—tomas hu?d. 


wi wot\t hor bridzn, bru? Sa noit, 
hor bridzyn soft ond lo, . 

9z in hor brest 3a wev ov laf 
kept hiving tu? on fro. 

so sazlontl¢ wi simd tu? spik, 

so slolz mu?vd obaz*t, 

oz wi had lent hor haf ar paw2rz 
tu? ik hor léwepy av*t. 


+ Texts 1, 2, 3, were prepared by groups of students. 
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avr ver? hops bilazd avr firz, 

avr firz avr hops bzlazd— 

wi pot hor dazzy men {i slept, 

and slipzyn men fi dacd. 

for Men 59 morn kem dzm ond sad, 
an(d) t\zl wp erl? Sav2rz, 

har kwazat azledz klozd—{i had 


onpder morn don aw?rz. 


3. da twelfp tlaptor ov zklizzastiz, verszz won ta sevn. 


rémembor naz? daz krietar zn 3a dez av daz ju2p, maz) di 
iv] dez kom not, nor 6a jirz dro naz, Men daw? {lt se az hav 
no plegor zn Sem. az] Sa spn, or Sa lat, or 59 mu?n, or Bo 
starz bi not darkond, nor Sa Klaw?dz rztorn aftar 3a ren: zn do 
de sen Sa kiparz av 5a haw?s fal trembl, and 3a stro: men 
jal baz? Semselvz, and Sa grazndarz sis brkoz de ar fju?, ond 
Soz Sat lu?k az*t av Sa wzndoz bi darkond, and 4a dorz {1 bi 
{ot zn Sa strits, Men Sa saw?nd av Sa grazndzy zz lo, ond hi §1 
rd¢z pp at da vols av 8a bord, ond al Sa dotarz av mju?zik {1 bi 
brot lo; olso men Se {1 bi afred ov Sat act) 2z haz, ond firz 
{1 bi zn 69 we, ond di amond tri {1 flpr¢|, ond 5a grashopor {1 
bi 9 bordon, and dzzarr §1 fel: bzkoz man gosh tw? zz lon hom 
and 3a mornoarz go abaw*t Sa strits: or evar 7 szlvor kord bi 
lu2st, or Sa goldn bol bz brokn, or Sa pztjar bz brokn at Sa 
fow?ntn, or 5a Mil bz brokn at da szstarn. den fal Sa dost rztorn 
tu? Sa erp az zt woz, and Sa sperzt {1 rztorn tw? god hu? gev tt. 


4. fram karlazlz es¢ on bornz.* 


82 eksolons av bornz zz zndid ampn 5a rerast, medor zn 
poztré or proz, bt at Sa sem tim zt zz plen ond izle rekog- 
nazzd : hz snserit¢, héz zndéspjatabl er ov tru2p. hir or no 

* Prepared from the educated speech of the West of Scotland. The 
degree of advancing of u varies in different speakers, in some it is 


hardly advanced at all. e is sometimes heard instead of © in words 
which in standard English have e. 
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fabju2los woz or dgzozz; no holo fentastzk sentemontaletzz ; 
no warrdron rzfaznzyz, ardor zn pot or filzy: Sa pajon Sat zz 
trest befor ps haz glod zn 9 leven hart; 87 opznjan hi ptarz 
hoz rzzn zn hzz on nndorstand?n, and bin 9 lavt tu? zz on steps. 
hi doz not razt fram hirse, bat fram sazt ond zkspirzons, zt zz 
So sinz St hi az lévd ond lebord omzdst St hi dzskrazbz ; doz 
sinz, ru2d and homb!l az de ar, hav kzndld bju*tzft?] zmofanz 
zn hzz sol, nobl pots; on defenat rizolvz; and hi spiks forp 
Mot 7z mm hzm, not fram enz az?tword kol ov vanit7 er mntorast, 
bt bzkoz hzz hart 7z tu? fu*l ta bz sazlont. hi spiks zt wp 
sot! meledz and modju*le{n oz hi kan; in homl? rpstzk 
dzingl; bt zt zz hzz on on dzénju’zn. zs zz 3a grand sikrat 
for fazndzy ridarz ond ritensy dam: Ist hém hu? wu?d mu2v 
ond kortvins pverz, bi farst mu’vd ond konvznst hzmself. tu? 
évrz post, tu evré raztor, wi mazt se: bi tru, zf ju* wu?d bi 
bélivd. let 9 man bt spik furp wzp dzenju2zn arnastnas Sa 
pot, 3¢ zmofon. 7 aktju?al kondzan ov hvz on hart ; ond pder 
men, so strendglz or wi ol net tagedor baz 5a taz av sempapz, 
most ond wel gzv hid to hzm. 7n koltjar, zn zkstent av vju?, 
wi me stand obpv o spiker or belo hzm; bat zn azar kes, 
hzz wordz, if Se ar ornzst and sznsir, wel faznd som rzspons 
wzpbzn|| os; for zn spazt ov ol kagu’al varazét7z zn aw?tword 
rank, or znword, az fes ansorz tu? fes, so doz 37 hart ov man 
tu? man. 


5. from ‘memorzz 7 ond portrats.—baz ar él stivanson.* 


Sa dzvzzon ov resoz zz mor Sarplz markt wzpzn 3a bordorz 
ev skotlond ztself dan boatwin da kontr’z.t galowe ond 
boxen, lodzan ond loxaber, ar loik forzn parts; jet ju2 me 
t\u’z 9 man from enz ov Som, ond, ten ta won, hi Sal pru2yv 
tw hov 8a hed mark av 9 skot. 9 sentju’rz ond 9 haf ago da 


|| Or wzdzn. 
+ The unstressed 7 is pronounced half-tense. 
* Prepared by W. L. Renwick, Glasgow. 
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hoilondor wor a deferent kostjti2m, spok a déforant lanw7dg, 
wor|zpt zn onpder thort\, held dzforant moralz, ond obed 9 
d/foront sofol konstctju\n from hzz felo-kontrémon iSar av 3a 
spu*p or norp. ivon 9a englz\,t zt zz rakordod, did not lop 
5a hoilonder ond da hniland kostju2m az de wer lodd baz 5a 
romendor ov da skot|. jet 4a hnilendar felt hzmself a skot. 
hi wud wzlcnl¢ red intt? da skot{ lolandz; bot hzz korad3, 
feld hzm ot da border, and hi regardad england} oz a perzlns 
onhomlz land. men da blak wot, aftar jirz ov forzn serves 
rotornd tt? skotlond, vetaranz lipt pu2t and kzst 87 erp at port- 
patrek. Se hod bin zn azrlond, ste\nd ampn men ov dar 
on res ond lanwzdz, Mer de wer wel lpikt ond tritad wzp 
afek\n ; bpt zt woz da soz] av galowe dat de kzst ot da ek>trim 
end ov oa hestnil lolandz, ampy 9a pipl hu? déd not ondor- 
stand der spit|, and hu? had hetad, harzd,t and hand Sam 
sens 5a don av hestorz.t last, ond parhaps most kju’rzas, da 
spnz ov t\zftanz wor ofn edju’ketad on 3a kentenont ov ju?rap. 
de went obrod spikzy galzk, Se ratornd spik/y not englz\,t bot 
da brod dazalekt ov skotland. npu?, avt azdia had e zn der 
mbindz Men Se dps, zn pot, azdentzfazd samselvz wzp der 
ansestral enamiz? > Mot waz da sens zn avt\ Se wor skot{ and 
not englz\, or skot\ ond not azre\? kan 9 ber nem bi dps 
mflu2en{l on Sa mpindz ond ofek{nz ov men, and a polétzkal 
agrege|n blpind dam tt? da netjtr ov fakts ? 

3a stor? ov da ostrian emparr wud sim tt? ansar, no; de 
far mor golzp beznas ov azrland klen{oz 5a negatzv from niror 
hom. 7z zt komon edju’ke\n, koman morolz, 9 komon 
lanwzdz or 9 komon fep, Sat dgozn men zntti? nefnz? Ser 
wer praktzkol¢ npn av diz zn da kes wi ar konszdorip. 

3a fakt ramenz: zn sppit ov da défarans ov blod ond 
lapgwzdz, do lolondor filz hzmself 5a sent¢mentol kontremon 
ov do hnilondor. men Se mit obrod, Se fol opon it! pdarz 


++ The unstressed z is pronounced half-tense. 
+ Between ¢ and z. 
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neks in spzrit ; ivn ot hom Ber zz o kpind ov klanz\ zntemasz 
zn Sor tok. 


nor most wi omzt do sens ov da netju’r ov hzz kontrz ond 
hzz kontrzz}+ hestor2} gradjuolz grozn zn So t\pildz moind from 
stor? ond from obzorve\n. 9 skotz{ t\nild hirz mnt) ov \zprek, 
pu’tlaz’n azron skerzz,¢ petélos brekorz, ond gret si-lvits; mot} 
av hederz mpu2ntenz, woild klanz, and honted kpvonanterz. 
breps kom tu? hzm zn son ov Sa drstont tfivzots ond 6a rp ov 
forezy hufs. hi glorzzt zn hzz hardfzstod forfaderz, av Sa 
aron gordl ond da handful ov mil, hu? rod so sweftlz ond 
levd so sperlé on Ser redz. povartz, 71-lok, entorprazz, and 
konstont rezolju2\n ar 3a fazbrz ov 8a ledgand av hzz kontriz 
hastor7.t} a hiroz ond kinz ov skotlend hav bin tradgzkolz 
feted; Sa most markin znszdonts zn skotz\ hzstorz—flodon, 
derzan, or Sa forte-fazv—wor stzl iSer felju’rz or dofitz ; ond 
da fol av wolas and da rapited raversez ov da bru’s combpin 
wzp So verz} smolnas ov do kontré ta tit) raver 9 moral San a 
matirzol kraztirzon for loif. 


6. 61 old inglz\ plez.*—fram mokolzz es? on drazdon. 


no spijez ov fzk§n zz so dalnitfal tu? os oz di old zpgl\ — 
drama. ivn ¢ts znfirar pradok\nz pezes a tlarm not ta ba 
faw’nd zn enz pdar kpind ov postr. zt 7z Sa most luszd 
mirar Sat zvoer woz held pp to netfor. 8a -kriesnz ov 3a 
gret dramotzsts ov aponz pradgzu’s 01 ofekt av magnzfasent 
skolptforz, konsivd baz 9 mopit¢ zmadgane§n, poljt wb pi 
otmest delzkosz, ambedez7n azdioz av mefobl madgastz and 
bju*tz, bet kold, pel, ond rédgzd, wzp no blu2m on ¥o thik, 
and no spekjele{n zn 31 az. zn ol 3a dreporez, Sa frgjarz, and 
Sa fesoz, zn Sa lnoverz and Sa tazronts, 30 bakonalz ond do 


+ The unstressed z is pronounced half-tense. 
* Prepared by T. R. Allison, Paisley. 
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fju’roz, Ser oz Sa sem marbl t{ZInas and dednas. most av da 
karoktorz ov So fren) stedz rozembl So wakson dgentlmon 
end ledez zn 3a wndo ov o porfju2mor, ru2zd, korld, ond 
bedzzend, bot fikst zn sot{ stf atzt\u2dz, ond ster’n wip azz 
akspresav ov spt) ptor pnminzpnos, Sot de kanot pradgzu2s on 
2lu°3(9)n for 9 sngl momont. zn di znglz\ plez alon zz ta ba 
faz*nd 39 wormp, 59 méelonas, ond %o rialét? ov pentzy. wi 
no 69 mpindz ov 89 men and wzmon, oz wi no 9a fesoz av 59 
men ond wzmon ov vandpik. 


ao seule Ge 


ol pipl det on erp du dwel, 

s7y tu do lord wep tlirfil vozcs, 

hzm serv wip morp, hzz prez forptel 
kom ji befor hém ond redzozs. 


no dat da lord zz god zndid, 
wzpaut awr ed hi dzd ps mek, 
wi ar hzz flok, hi dop ps fid 
and far hzz Sip hi dpp ps tek. 


o entor den hzz gets wzp prez, 
aprot) wzp dzo¢ hzz korts pontu, 
prez lod ond bles hzs nem olwez 
far zt zz simlz so tt du. 


far maz Sa lord aur god zz gud 
hzz mers¢ zz for evor fur 

hzz trup ot ol tazmz formlz stud 
and fal fram edz tu edz zndjur, 


* This and the following are prepared by Mr. Grant, Lecturer on 
Phonetics in Aberdeen, and represent the educated speech of that 
district. The u-sounds are only advanced very slightly if at all. 
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8. Shakespeare. 


pderz obazd aur kwestjon, dau ort fri 
wi ask ond ask. Saw smazlost and art stzl, 


autopzy nolzdz. for 9a. loftzast hel 

hu ti do starz onkrawnz héz madgastz 
plantzp hzz stedfast fittsteps zn So si, 
mekzy So hevn ov hevnz hzz dwelzp-ples, 
sperz bat da klawd? border av hiz bes 

ttt 3a fozld sert\zy ov mortaletz, 

on daw hu dédst So starz ond spnbimz no, 
self skuld, self-skand, self onard, self szkjur. 
dzdst tred on erp ongest at—beter so. 

ol penz 81 imortal spzrzt most zndjur, 

ol wiknas at) imperz, ol grifs mit) baz 
faznd doer sol spit) zn Sat wektorzos braw. 


mapju arnold. 


B. English. 


9g. 9 smot.—baz seemjuol deenjol. 


keo-tfaimo slitp! son ov da sezbl nazt! 
banda ta dep! zn sazlont datknas, bain! 
wlitv maz epgwil, ond szsto da lazt ! 
w75 datk fagetzy ov maz keaz, wtain ! 
and let Sa dec bz tazm znpf ta moin 
Sa |zpiek ov maz zladvent\ad juip ! 
let wezkzn azz sofazs ta wezl Sea skoin, 
wzSaut Sa torment ev Sa nazts ontiutp! 
siis, diitmz! 82 zmadzaz av at dez-dizazoz 
ta mzdl foip Sa peejanz av Sa mziou! 
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neva let 1azzén spn apsruiv ju lazoz! 

tw zed mo: gif tu egizvert maz szi0u. 

stzl let mi slitp! zmbuiezs¢y klawdz in vein ; 
an(d) neva wezk ta fitl 3a dezz dzsdesn. 


ro. oud ta djuttz——baz weljam waidzwabp. 


stain doiter ov da vozs av g7d! 

ou djuite!: zf Set nevm Saw lov 

hu: ait 9 lazt ta gazd, 9 wd 

ta tlek o¢ atwn ond wpruty ; 

Sav hut ait wektow ond lo: 

Men emtd te19z Ouvadd! ; 

fram vezn temptez\anz dost set frit; 

and kaimst 59 wea staazf ov fiezl hju:meenctz ! 


Seor at hu: atsk nat zf dazn az 

bz mn 5am; hui, zn Ipv ond taiutp, 

Mga nou mzsgzv7n 72z, aclaz 

apn da dgitnjal sens ov jutp: 

gled haits! w7zd5avt szpiout{ a: blst; 

hu: du! 6az watk, ond nou zt nt: 

ou! zf psu: kanfzdons mesplezst 

Sez fezl, Saz secver aimz, died pawa! orawvnd dom kaist. 


stain loigzva, jet daz dost weo 

da gadhedz moust benzgnont guezs ; 

no! nou wi! enzpen sou feo 

wz iz Sa smazl apsn dad fers ; 

flazoz latf bzfo: Si: zn Sea bedz, 

and fiezgions zn daz futzn taedz ; 

Saz dost pizsatv 5a staiz from vp ; 

and So moust enfant hevanz, pau! di, a: fre) ond stun. 


oes 
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11. oud tw o!tom.—baz dgzzn kitts. 


siizn ov mzsts ond melou fuuitfzlnas, 
klous bwzm-fiend ov Sa motjwizn son; 
konspazizy w7zd hzm haz to loud ond bles 
wd fruit Sa vaznz Sat 1awnd Sa peet|-itvz 10n; 
to bend w7d epalz da mest kstzdz-tuiz 
ond fz] oil faut w7z0 aazpnos tw da kor; 
ta swel Sa guiod, ond plomp 58a hezzl felz 
wzd 9 swilt kainal; ta set bodzn moi, 
ond stzl moi, lezta flawoz f9 Sa bitz 

ontél Sez pepk worm dezz wal neva sils, 

fo somo heez o!-bizmd dea kleem7 selz, 


hu! hep nat sin Oi 2ft omzd Baz stoi? 
somtazmz hueva sitks obso:d mez facnd 

oi! sztzyn keolos 2n 9 gueenoaz flor, 

daz heo soft-leftzd baz da wznouzn waznd ; 

3: mn o haif-mpt forou sawnd asliip, 

drauzd w7z5 Sa fjuim ov prpzz, maz] daz hak 
speoz Sa nekst sworp ond orl zts twaznzd flawaz : 
ond spmtazmz lazk 9 gliina daz dost kip 
sted? Saz lecdon hed okvs 9 biwk; 

o1 baz 9 sazda-pses, wzd pez\ont lwk 

Saw wat\ast Sa laist ulzenz, awoz baz auaz. 


MEoI A! So Ss7NZ OV SpIZN? az, MEoI al Sez? 
penk nat ov Sem, Saw heest Saz mjuizzk -tut,— 
Mail batuzd klawdz bluim Sa s2ft daz dez, 
end tpt\. 5a stobal-pleznz wzd 10uzz hjur; 

Sen zn 9 wezlfwl kwaza Sa smoil nets moin 
ampy do wvo selouz, boin oalsft 

ot sznkzn ez Sa lazt waznd Izvz 91 dazz; 

ond fel-gioun lemz lawd blit from hz: borin ; 
hed3-kizkzts szyn ; ond naz w7d trebal s2ft 

da sed-biest mzsolz fiom o gaidn-kuvft ; 

ond gedun swalouz twzta zn So skazz. 
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12. Sa pissl.—baz tenzson. 


some zz kpmin, somo zz komzy 

az nou zt, az nou it, az nou Zt, 

lazt ogezn, litf ogezn, lacf agezn, lov ogezn, 
jes maz wazld |ztl pouct. 


sy Sa njut jzor zn pndo Sa blu: 

laist jzo ju seen zt oz gleedlz. 

nju!, njut, njui, njur! zz zt Sen sou nju 
dot ju \vd keeral so meedl7? 


lov ogezn, s7n ogezn, nest ogezn, jon agezn, 
nevoi 9 pasfet sou kaezzz, 

and haidlz 9 dezzz az jet Ietl frend, 

sil, Sar zz hatdlz o dezzz. 

hzai ogezn, hza, hza, hza, heepz jzo! 

ou woibl, pnt\zdn, onbzdn ! 

somo 7z kpmzp, zz kpmzy, maz d7a 

and oil 3a wentez at hzdon. 


13. Jn da piouz stazl ov pouzts.—baz wzljam heezlot. 


tt az oilwezz apzad ta mii dat Sa moust paifzkt p1ouz stazl, 
S39 moust pazofwl, Sa moust deezlzn, 5a moust déaizy, Set 
mit{ went Sa nzarast ta Sa vaidZ av pouzty, and jet neva 
fel ouva, woz baiks. zt haez Sa salzdzte and sparklen zfekt 
av da dazamond: ol pda fazn sacten 7z lazk fren§ pezst o: 
bustol-stounz zn 8a kampeeszzn. batks stazl zz eo1z, flaztz, 
advent{a1as, bot zt neva luizzz sazt ov da sobdjckt; nez, zz 
otlwezz zn konteekt w7d, ond dziazvz zts znkutst o: vesz7y 
zmpols fizm zt. zt mez bz sed ta pats joiney golfs ‘an oz 
onstedfast futzy av a spza’; stzl zt heez on zxktjual sestzp- 
ples ond teengabl sopoit pndexr zt—zt zz nst saspendzd yn 
nppin. zt defaz from pouctaz, vez az konsitv, lazk 3a jamwa 
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from © ilgl, zt klazmz tw on oilmoust ikwol hazt, tot{zz 
apan a klaud, ouvalwks 9 pieszpis, 7z pikt\osesk, soblazm— 
bot, ol Sa mazl, znsted av soluzn piu oz €a, zt steendz apn 
9 wk klzf, klemboz pp baz obinpt ond zntizkzt wezz, ond 
biawzzz mn Sa apfast bark, o: kazps Sa tendo flaws, a piznsapl 
m7t\ gazdz hez pen zz tautp, nt bjuite—nzt plezo, bot paws. 


loid bazianz piouz'zz beed ; Seet zz ta sez, hevz, lecbad ond 
kois: hi taazz ta nak somwon dawn wzd Sa bot-end ov evaz 
lazn, azt\ defitts hzz 2bdgzkt—ond oa stazl av 62 oipor ov 
weivole (¢f hi komz feal¢ zntw zs dzskp§on) ez mzoa stazl zz 
vélonas. zt 2z pazte plezn hi zz 9 pouzt; fa 3a sawnd ov nezmz 
qonz makeenzkalz zn hzz zaz, ond hi azyz 5a t\ezndziz onksnfoslz 
gn Soa sezm waidz zn 9a sentons, lazk Sa sezm sazmz zn 9a 
kpplot. 

nat ta spzn awt 82s dzskpjan tu moti, az wvd konkluid 
baz absaivin, Sat som av 8&7 ould znglz\ piouz-rzaztaz (hu wa 
nat pouits) ai da best, ond, ot Sa sezm tazm, 5a moust 
pouetzkl zn Sa fecvaorabl sens. ompn oiiz wi mez aekn som 
av 02 ould dzvaznz, an dze1amz tezla ot Sa hed av Sam. Dear 
2z 9 flp\ lazk Sa doin ouva hzz saztzyz, Sa swittnas ov Sa 10uz, 
do fre\nas ov Sa moinzyn djut, Ser zz 9 saftnas zn hzz stazl, 
piosiidzn fram Sa tendones av hzz hatt: bat hzz hed zz faim, 
end hzz heend zz fit. hzz matzriolz air az faznl¢ azoit pp oz 
Sez atx oszdgzznol ond otieektzf zn Samselvz. mzltanz piouz- 
stazl secvaz tu mnt! ov pourtiz, ond, 9z az av otliedz hzntzd, 
av on zmetes\n oy 9a letzn. diazdnz zz patfzktl¢ pneksep{nal, 
end 9 medal, zn szmplzsztz, strenp ond patspzkjuvtz, fa Sa 
sobdjzkts hi tated ov. 


14. from ‘02 ould kjeazsztc (zp.’ 
‘Ss zz Sa plezs,’ hi sed, potsey ot 9 dot to put nel dawn 
on tezk ha hend, ‘dount bz ofiezd, S¢9z noubodz hza wal 
harm ju.’ 
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et nutdzd 9 stim kenfzdons zn dzs ofwions tw znduts Som 
tz enta, and mst Sez soi znsazd dzd not démenz\ dear eepizhen\n 
end alarm. zn 9 laidgz and lftz bildzp, sopotted baz pzloz 
av aan, w7d guezt blek epatiaz zn 32 ppa woilz, oupn to 
Sz zkstainl €a; ekouzy ta da aurf wd da bittzy av hamoz 
and 1911 ov fainaszz, mzngald w7zd da hzszp ov sed-hst metal 
plondgd zn waite, ond 9 hondaod staeendz pnarplz nozzzz 
neva hatd elsmea; zn 82s gluimé ples, mutven lazk ditmonz 
empp 59 fleem ond smouk, dzmlz ond fetfal¢ sin, flo{t on 
tormented baz Sa bainzn fazoz, and witldzn giet wepanz, 9 
foiltz blou fram enz won ov act) most ov kav{t som watkmonz 
skpl, 9 nomboar av men lecbad lazk dgazants ; pdaz aZpouszy 
apan hitps ov koul 91 2e§zz, wz d¢o fezszz taind ta da blek vorlt 
abpv, slept o sestéd from déa toZl, vdoz ogein, oupnzn do 
Mazt-hst fatnzs-doiz, kaist fjurol zn Sa flezmz, met) kezm 
w§zn and son foi ta mitt zt, and Izkt zt op lazk oz. 
pdaz dau: foip, w725 klafin noz, span da giawnd, guezt fitts 
av glouzn stil, zmztzy an znsopottabl hiit, end 9 dbl ditp 
lact lack Seet met) redanz zn &7 azz av seevdz biists. paut 
diz bewzldwyn sazts and defnin sawndz, Sea kondpkto led 
dam tu Mea, zn a datk por\n av 8a beldzn, won fainzs baint 
baz nazt on dez—sou, oat litst, Se? gedod fiom Sa moufen 
av 7 lzps, far oz jet Se¢ kvd ounlé sit h¢ém spitk: nat hzo 
hzm. %9 meen hu: heed biin woit{in 7s faza, ond huiz task 
woz ended fo 3a pasezant, gledlz w7/ddiut, ond left Som wz 
Sea frend, hut, spsedzy nelz Ictl klouk opsn a hip ov elvzz, 
ond fouzn hat mea fi kwd heen haa avto kloudz ta diaz, saznd 
ta hat ond 87 ould men to la¢ dawn ond slip. fox zinself, 
hi twk hzz stec\n sn 9 szzeged meet brfo So fainzs-do:, ond 
aestéy hz t\zn apn hzz heendz, wat\t da fleem oz zt \yn pau 
3¢ azon t\znks, on Sa mazt ee(zz oz dez fel zntw Seo baast, ht 
guezv bzlou. 
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15. from berknz ese ‘av gatdnz.’ 


gad oilmazti faist plainted a gaidn, ond zndiid zt zz oa 
pjaest ov hjutman plezaz. zt 2z Sa guectast wfre\mont to 
3a spzzts ov meen; wedaut met), beldznz ond peelaszz a: bt 


gious heendz-watks. . . . az du hould #t, zn 8a rozjal o:demy 
av gaidnz, Sear oit ta b? gatdnz far o11 mpnps zn Ba jza, zn 
azt\ seviole penz ov bjuit2 mez bz Sen zn sitzn, . . . and 


bzk2z 3a baiep av flawaz zz far swiitor zn 82 €o (Meor zt komz 
en(d) gouz, lazk 8a watblzyn ov mjuizzk) Sn zn da heend, 
Seofo: nopen zz mot ft fo Set dzlazt, Sn ta nou svt bi da 
flavez, ond ‘plaints, ot “du ‘best pafjuim 07) ca... 3210 
gaidnz -(spitken ov Souz mzt! ata znditd pizens-lazk, oz’ wi ov 
don ov bzldznz) Sa ksntents oit nat wel ta bz pndoa pattz e¢kaz 
ov giawnd, ond ta bi divaddéd zntw pri: patts: 9 gritn zn 
0 entians, 9 hitp o dezait zn Sa gouzn forp, and Sa mezn 
gaidn zn 3a mzdst, besazdz zelzz, 2n boubp sazdz. 

do gun heep tu: plezaz ; Sa won, bzk2z nopzyn zz mo: plezont 
to 82 az Sn giiin guais kept faznlz join; 82 pda, beksz zt wal 
gv ju o féor eelz zn Sa medst baz mzt\ ju mez gou zn finnt 
apan a steztle hedgz, met) zz tw znklouz Sa gaidn. bot brksz 
&2 ele wzl bz ln, ond, zn guect hit ov Sa jza o dez, ju ait 
nat tz baz do fezd zn Sa gaidn, baz gouzy zn da spn pau Sa 
guiin, Seafot ju at, av ida sazd 89 guiin, ta plait a kpvoa elz, 
apyn kaipontaz watk, abawt twelv ft zn hazt, baz mzt) ju 
mez gou zn Sezd, zntw Sa gatdn. 
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